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‘TO RIGHT THE WRONG.” 
BY EDNA LYALL. 
The fifth instalment of this popular story will appear in the 
mber for August Sth. This novel will be issued in special 
At-page me nthly Supplements 


BACHELORS’ WIVES AND OLD MAIDS’ 
CHILDREN. 


TQ\HE slur which underlies these words, the impu- 

| tation of harsh or ignorant criticism, and the 
covert sneer at impracticable demands totally ignore 
the true spirit and feeling of the dreaming celibates. 
Every one has his or her ideal, and it is not fault- 
finding with the wives and children of others to 
dwell upon the charms of these engaging impersonali 
ties. Fancy may be permitted to picture in bright- 
est hues the beauty and virtues of the “‘ not impos- 
sible she.” as well as those of the creatures who, like 
David Copperfield’s sister, exist only in the imagi- 
nation of the maiden aunt. No one who has ever 
watched the pretty loving ways of little girls with 
their dolls can doubt the truth of the saying that 
every woman is a born mother; therefore the mere 
fact of remaining single cannot deprive her of the 
sweet maternal spirit which sees in childhood the 
loveliest manifestation of Divine goodness, and which 
reverently recalls the Babe of Bethlehem consecra- 
ting infancy for all time. 

The exquisite essay of Charles Lamb deters any 
other pen from illustrating the second clause of this 
proverb of perfection. As the quaint old bachelor 
discourses of his dream-children, the little ones seem 
so real that it is with a sense of loss that one reads: 
‘Both the children gradually grew fainter to my 
view, receding and still receding, till nothing at last 
but two mournful features was seen in the utter- 
most distance, which without speech strangely im- 
pressed upon me the effects of speech. ‘We are not 
of Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children at all. The 
children of Alice call Bartrum father. We are 
nothing: less than nothing, and dreams. We are 
only what might have been.’ ” 

[It is fortunately easy to find a companion picture 
by one of the best and earliest of American writers. 
In the Sketch-Book Irving has a few delightful pages 
wherein ‘The Wife” appears in the most charming 
light possible, and doubtless embodies the bachelor 
author's idea of what a woman should be. Leslie, 
the young husband, dreads meeting his sweet Mary 
at the close of her first day's experience of the changes 
wrought by their altered fortunes, picturing her as 
sitting exhausted and spiritless, worn out with ‘ the 
fatigues of domestic employment.” But as he nears 
the cottage he hears Mary's voice accompanied by the 
hotes of a harp, and a moment later she comes “* trip- 
ping forth in a pretty rural dress of white, a few 
wild flowers wreathed in her fine hair, a fresh bloom 
on her cheek, and her whole countenance beaming 
with smiles.” With true wifely appreciation of ma- 
terial needs, this lovely creature has a table set out 
under a tree, with the evening meal all ready. She 
avows her content, and with a fond embrace raptur- 
ously exclaims, ‘‘Oh, we shall be so happy!” There 
is an old-fashioned fragrance about this, like the per- 
fume which exhales from jars of rose leaves, but it is 
not without a gentle propriety and common-sense 
which should never go out of date, Mary’s bright 
welcome, her ability to make the best of her new po 
sition, her feminine tact in being well dressed—which, 
although not a natural endowment of Eve, ought to 
be the innate possession of all her daughters—and 
her considerate thought in providing a good supper 
for her lord and master, are attractions just as potent 
in the closing years of the nineteenth century as in 
its earlier ones when the sketch was written. 

It is only loving hearts which cherish illusions 
about wives and children. The genial bachelor re- 
cognizes the truth of the dramatist's line, ‘‘ La porte 
du bonheur qui s’ouvre & deux battants,” and al- 
though the door may never fully unclose to admit 
him to perfect happiness, he can retain undimmed 
his glowing visions, and address himself in the con- 
solatovy words, 


‘‘She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair!’ 


The unmarriféd woman has a more fortunate lot, 
and comes much nearer to realizing her dreams, for 
she need never be lonely or unloved while the world 
is full of chudren. The wise little people instine- 
tively recognize an admirer, and their voices sing 
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with responsive tenderness, their faces dimple with 
smiles, while their tiny fingers unlock the treasures 
of her heart. She who has chosen St. Catherine for 
her patroness can perennially renew her child-loves, 
and while mothers lose the boys and girls who dis- 
appear to give place to men and women, her life 
may al ways hold the precious possession of little ones 
to love and cherish. She can, and often does, share 
the cares and responsibilities of the mother, or she 
may simply watch and enjoy the development of the 
child nature which is so fascinating to every true 
woman, old or young, married or single. 


BEAUTY AND FITNESS. 


CHANGE in the dress of women is something that has 
been agitating the minds of women for more than a 
generation. As the ancient restraints upon feminine life 
have been removed, as it has been accounted nobler and 
finer for a girl to earn her own living than to depend upon 
the labor of father or brother for it, so going to and fro upon 
her pursuits about the streets, she has found the long draper- 
ies round her feet not only in the way, but, inasmuch as they 
are unsuitable and so in opposition to the principles pertain- 
ing to the eternal fitness of things, defective and improper. 
Countless appliances and contrivances have been invented, 
to the end of better convenience and more fit appearance, 
from the hideous bloomers for all weathers to the under-all 
and over-all arrangements that put one into a suit of rubber 
armor; but nothing has yet met all the requirements. 
Utility is a great thing; but women have been accustomed 
from immemorial time to charm, or to endeavor to do so. 
But if there were no question of charming in the case, wo- 
men, as a whole, would still regard beauty with something 
like love and worship. Possibly in the early days when 
wives were captives men did much to make the dress a fet- 
ter, and to keep the captive at home thereby, and in a state 
of dependency. Whether that is so or not, women undoubt. 
edly found the dress easy, graceful, and agreeable, so that 
at last it became a habit, was called sometimes a habit, 
and women, conservative to the core, are notoriously loth 
to surrender their habits. What they now feel it neces- 
sary to do is to adapt this habit to their new needs; and 
only one thing about it is sure, and that is that they will 
never accept permanently any uniform that is merely con- 
venient and that only; it is also to be beautiful. So long 
as men admire small feet, whether or not such feet look as 
inadequate to the support of the body as those of a Chinese 
lady do, so long will women with large feet desire to hide 
the alleged defect, and feel embarrassed if they may not 
cover it. Common-sense,as with men, will abolish this feeling 
with women; if the common-sense be never exerted, use and 
custom would soon put the well-shod woman at her ease in 
any event. So long, too, as men love best the weak and 
dependent woman, will the majority of women prefer to 
remain weak and dependent. But the women who are now 
showing the greater charm of women when strong and sen- 
sible and self-supporting will create in time a different stand- 
ard for admiration in the male view, will slay the old lions 
in the way, and will pass the weak and dependent woman 
and leave her out of sight. It is this woman who will finally 
arrange the female dress, bringing order out of a!l its tenta- 
tive sketches, who will evolve it from its need, and make it 
all that is wanted. But she will not propose it, and other 
women in a body will not accept it, unless it is as lovely as 
it is suitable. For, as we said before, women love beauty, 
they will suffer for its sake, and they will have it before all 
other earthly things. 


FAMILY CO-OPERATION. 


LADY returned from a long and pleasant visit wrote 
to one of her late entertainers: “‘ Each of you singly 
has some special charm. United you are irresistible.” 

Another lady returning from a visit to another family re- 
marked to an intimate friend who knew all the members 
and circumstances of the latter family: ‘‘ Each one of the 
Blanks taken separately has good and even charming quali- 
ties, but taken together they are dreadful! I shall never 
visit there again.” 

The difference between the two families lay in the fact 
that whereas the members of the first all worked unitedly 
to make their guest’s visit a pleasant one, those of the other 
worked for the same end conflictingly. 

In the first family (we will call them the Harmonies for 
convenience) there were nine individuals, of thrée genera- 
tions, comprising a grandmother, her widowed daughter, 
with her son, about sixteen years old, and daughter of four- 
teen, a bachelor son of the old lady, and a married daughter 
with her young child and husband, and the last-mentioned’s 
niece, a young lady of about eighteen years. 

Here, one might imagine, were some of the elements of 
discord ready to hand. A mother-in-law, a son-in-law,a 
sister-in-law, a brother-in-law, cousins, an uncle, aunts, and 
aunts and cousins by courtesy only! Less diverse elements 
than these have been found troublesome in other cases. 
But this family very early found out that harmony was by 
no means monotony. If a false note were at any time struck, 
all were by common though tacit consent agreed that it 
should not be struck again. Each member of this household 
knew the best points of all the others, and all were united in 
their efforts to bring out the best and ignore the rest as far 
as possible, and it is astonishing how far this is possible 
when the cffort is made. There were no divided interests. 
If there wer any selfishness it was of that enlarged kind 
which may almost pass for unselfishness. It was so broad 
that it covered the entire family, and ‘‘ each was for all” in 
a way that certainly produced very desirable results. 
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The family of the Blanks consisted of a father, mother, 
three unmarried daughters, und two sons. Every individual 
of this family appeared to have a separate interest. The 
parents both loved their children and each other. The mo- 
ther thought one course of action the best for their sons and 
daughters ; the father deemed that another would be better. 
The children differed from both; the sons differed from the 
daughters; the latter differed between themselves; and the 
two boys agreed on nothing. The ouly point upon which the 
members of this family were known to be united was that 
of making common cause against an enemy. 

At an “ Artists’ Reception” at the ‘‘ Academy ” they were 
seen walking about together, unhappy, and decidedly cross 
with each other, because they had felt it necessary for all 
of them to cut this one ‘on Em's account,” that one on 
“ Joe’s,” and a third on ‘‘ Vic's.” It was the sole occasion 
on which they were remembered to huve shown any ideas 
of family unity. 

For twenty-five years the family of the Harmonies has 
been steadily growing in favor and importance in its own 
community. Their house is a place of delightful resort. 
They are happy and diffuse happiness all about them. 

During all this time the Blanks have been descending the 
social ladder. They are unhappy; they are shunned; each 
member thinks that the fault is that of the others, and 
doesn’t hesitate to say so both in the privacy of the family 
circle and out of it. 

Just as truly as it was said of the Harmonies could it be 
said of the Blanks, that each member had ‘‘some special 
charm.” All are handsome; all are talented. One is musical; 
two are artists of no mean ability; one is a recitationist of 
marked power; all are good talkers and listeners; all have 
good manners, and all take great pains to please. Yet they 
do not please. The jarring note of their family discord 
makes itself heard at all times and in all places where two 
or more of them are together. 

If there were no higher motive than mere worldly success, 
this discord would be the extreme of folly. But there is 
something much finer, higher, and sweeter than this. Family 
unity means unselfish family love, and this is the greatest, 
truest happiness our world affords. 


AT EAST HAMPTON. 


AST HAMPTON, 
| even as I first 

knew it, had little 
changed since the days 
when John Howard 
Paine lived under its 
wide-spreading trees, 
80 great a captive to 
the quaint simplicity 
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and quiet loveliness 
of its beauty as to be 


inspired by its recollection liter to the writing of his “ Home, 
Sweet Home.” There were still, when I saw the village 
first, at either end of its one street, the same two wooden 
windmills, gray with time, that Paine knew; the same two 
little shallow duck ponds just at their feet and always astir 
with a waddling crew; and the same two little graveyards 
near by, filled with ancieht tombstones. The wide village 
street, grass-grown except in its centre, had not changed, 
nor its row of shingled houses, a century old or more, set 
well back from the roadway and overspread with clambering 
vines all abloom with roses. 

The prosperous stranger has since then planted a well- 
shod foot in this quiet retreat on Long Island. The quaint- 
ness and simplicity have fled, taking temporary lodgement in 
the old gray windmills, now all out of keeping with the East 
Hampton of to-day. For now there are well-kept lawns 
every where—carefully guarded and limited éditions de luxe 
of the early, grass-grown, historic street. And there are 
stately houses all about—not glaringly splendid, but with 
something in their calm exteriors to show that a certain def- 
erence has been paid the ancient spirit of the place. 

East Hampton, however, still has its sea. No modern lux- 
ury can rob it of that. You may reach it by following the 
road, or, as we did, by crossing sunny fields and little 
brooks, and then by mounting the bluffs that stretch along 
this coast—a coast now of wide sweeps of sandy beach 
with splendid bathing, and now of wild rocks beaten upon 
by the waves. 

Some of the lovers of the sea, and of East Hampton as it 
once was, revived an old tradition for us to-day, which is 
why we found ourselves this afternoon down by the shore, 
a snowy cloth spread in a protected spot, a fire burning a 
little away, from which came savory odors, and Mrs. Van 
Twiller looking now and then at me with a ‘It is good to 
be away, after all, isn’t it?” shining out of her happy face. 

From the other Hamptons (East Hampton thinks it has 
lost none of its simplicity in comparison with these) there 
had driven to join us drags and four-in-hands more or less 
resplendent in appearance, and ever so many people we 
knew. They made a charming group, with the sea beyond 
to lend its spell. But, curiously enough, neither the breeze 
nor the sea nor the sun affected any, except as they might 
the weather prophet. Each man brought his own anxiety, 
the anxiety of the day, indeed—money. 

“T can’t tell whether I shall get to Chicago or not,” said 
Storer, pulling at his cigar in that deliberate way of his as 
he lighted it. It was Storer’s bric-d-brac sale that made the 
talk of town a year or so since. ‘‘ No one knows when the 
tide will turn, nor how much margin to put up before the 
silver question is settled. Every boy that crosses my lawn 
I imagine carries a telegram, and every letter that arrives, 
the news of some disaster.” 

“You take a rest, though, don’t you?” said Mrs. Van 
Twiller, a few moments later, to Dr. Bender, near her. 

“I try to take two months,” said this brilliant and much- 
envied specialist. ‘‘I might, if I had a settled income, take 
longer; but I must be on hand when the bel! rings, or some- 
body else gets my patients.” 

“*You stay here for the week,” 1 said, -asuaily, turning 
to Jackson Burleigh, whose business, to my certain know- 
ledge, amounted to nearly a million last year, and who is 
rad the eve of a foreign decoration for his building at the 

air. 

** Wish to Heaven I could,” he said. ‘* You see, if I had 
a regular clientéle, as other architects have,I might. But 
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it’s from one job to another with me, and as I can never tell 
when everything may stop, I must be on hand.” 
“What a study!” said Mrs. Van Twiller, afterwards. 
“I’ve been wondering, as I sat here, whether people are 
ier with nothing to lose. Think of being eternally 
afraid of losing—losing wealth or health or appiness, 
P in the world, this hold on life! I think I would 
rathér have that sense my friend Miss Andrews talks about 
—being conscious of an ability in one’s self to meet all life, 
an ability that nothing in life can rob one of.” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
ON THE TRANSPLANTATION OF SLANG, 


- a late English book of travels, describing the tour of a 
husband and wife through rural France, and entitled 
Across France in a Caravan, there is to be found an extraor- 
dinary infusion of American newspaper slang and frontier 
phraseology. The book is apparently written by a univer- 
sity man; but the phrases occur singly, sprinkled every- 
where through the book, and never with any quotation 
marks by way of apology. It would be hard to find an 
American book by the most illiterate man in which such 
language would be used; and yet the writer is evidently, in 
this case, wholly unconscious that he is writing anything 
but lively and agreeable narration. Among the phrases are 
the following: ‘ sheer cussedness,” ‘‘ considerably tickled,” 
‘‘on the spree,” “‘slantindicular,” “loafing about,” *‘a little 
riling,” ‘‘Joseph had been yarning about us,” “James [a 
dog] went for it [a small child], and it disappeared,” ‘‘ one 
show was run by an elderly gentleman,” ‘‘ the mares did not 
see [7. ¢., desire] going on again,” ‘‘ his chief sat on him with 
force,” ‘‘ the pictures were most ghastly; the London Police 
News wasn't in it.” Some of these phrases occur over and 
over again; and the author, if he thinks anything about it at 
all, undoubtedly feels that he has enriched his vocabulary. 

In the interchange of slang phrases, as with breadstuffs 
and meat, the balance of trade with England is in our favor 
—if a favor it be. We export more than we import. The 
number of slang phrases which come this way is very much 
smaller; but there is a certain melancholy satisfaction in 
noting that these imported weeds are of very much coarser 
texture than our own. Very few of the phrases quoted 
above would be used by any well-bred American in speak- 
ing; almost none of themin print. Some of them are terse, 
some are silly, but they are not coarse or gross, like the Eng- 
lish phrases which come to us. It is repulsive to hear an 
American young lady, who has spent a summer in England, 
calling things ‘* beastly” and “nasty” and ‘‘stinking ” and 
‘‘ rot,” all these being phrases which come quite easily from 
the lips of her English cousins. It is not even agreeable to 
hear these latter speak of “ tubbing” and “ cleaning them- 
selves,” and similar phrases borrowed from the stable; lan- 

uage such as made Lord Melbourne complain that the Lon- 
= fine ladies gave him too much of their natural history. 
The amusing traveller in rural France, already quoted, by 
no means foregoes his native slang in borrowing from the 
American Police Gazette ; for when he wishes to refer to the 
ablutions of himself and wife he says, frankly, ‘‘ As soon as 
we had cleaned ourselves.” Are the requirements of life so 
intrinsically unattractive that we must rule them out of our 
daily speech? Joubert says that grace is but the outer gar- 
ment of delicacy, as politeness simply copies the outward 
forms of goodness of heart. 

It is undoubtedly true, as Emerson has said, that all slang 
is language in the making. It begins from the people at 
large, not from the poets or the makers of dictionaries. It 
comes from those who make words for use, as farmers and 
mechanics used to make their own tools as they needed 
them before the days of machinery. More than thirty years 
ago, when the fashion of travelling-shawls for gentlemen 
first came to this country, a certain youth of my acquaint- 
ance flung his new gray shawl and walked down the street. 
He passed a building on whose roof the carpenters were 
shingling. The clatter of their hammers ceased as he passed 
by, but this did not seem inappropriate; when a young 
person of either sex assumes a new garment, should not the 
world’s work pause that it may be contemplated? Present- 
ly from that roof a voice fell like a falling-star—as in the 
poem of ‘‘ Excelsior ”—to this effect: ‘‘Hum! Hoss-blankets 
is riz!” Volumes could not have said more. Those Spartans 
who fined Ctesiphon for saying in thirty words what he 
might have said in fifteen could hardly have concentrated 
their verdict on a new fashion into fewer syllables, It was 
a case where literature would have been powerless; only a 
working carpenter could have hit the case, as accurately 
and inevitably as he would have driven a nail. The youth 
returned home, sadder and wiser, and the gray shawl de- 
scended to its proper function of a railway rug. 

Slang is the transition of a phrase from the carpenter’s 
hammer or the blacksmith’s forge into the speech of culti- 
vated men. Most of it is dropped on the way; much of it 
is merely a trivial variation of epithets, accompanied by no 
more thought than a young lady uses in distributing her 
** lovely” or her ‘‘awfully.” In the young English author's 
narrative, already quoted, ‘‘riling” and “yarning” and 
‘‘ tickled” have obvious figurative meanings, but they add 
nothing to the language. ‘Loafing about” is tolerably 
established, and, as Lowell has shown, matches analogous 
terms in other languages. ‘‘ Run by” has almost established 
itself as a bit of condensation. ‘‘ Wasn’t in it” and “‘ did 
not see going on” may never get much beyond the race- 
course—that is, the horse-race—and the more strenuous race 
course of the daily papers. ‘‘Sat on him” and “‘ went for 
it” are so undeniably vigorous that it is impossible to be 
sure that they will not one day be in better company than 
they are now 

But, after all is said and done, there are always two con- 
tending forces in language, which are always tending to 
match and counteract each other, like the sand and the 
waves on the sea-shore, or like ordnance and armor in naval 
construction. Slang represents original force, and cultiva- 
tion represents acquired force; and they are always limiting 
one another. To refer again to Joubert—whose Thoughts 
( Pensées) concentrate within themselves more of pungency 
and penetration. than can be found either in Goethe or in 
Emerson—he points out that the more original humor a na- 
tion possesses, the more it will have of life and brusquerie 
in manner; the more accent, in short. Its degree of accent 
measures its want of self-control. Courtiers accustomed to 
self-control, he says, have no accent whatever. Thoroughly 
trained men and women, always equal, always calm, always 
keeping on a high plane, also express without accent their 
thoughts and feelings. No eminent man has ever kept 
absolutely pure and complete the accent of his compatriots. 
Jamais pA see éminent n'a gardé pur, c'est-d-dire entier, 
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That is, his oees has so far 
brought him on the ground of universal cultivation that 
whatever is local and ted appears only as a slight flavor, 
not as a controlling influence. And this is eminently true, 
no doubt, of that intensified accent which we ee | oe. 


Vaccent de ses 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BATHING-SUITS. 


OHAIR is the favorite material for bathing-suits this 
summer. It is liked because it does not shrink, nor 
does it cling to the figure when wet, as flannel and less wi 
fabrics are apt todo. Black suits are effective and especial- 
ly popular. Navy-blue suits are always liked,a few red 
suits are seen, but white is little used this year. 

Short suits are in great favor, but are not carried to the 
extreme seen at French watering-places. The skirt should 
reach just below the knee and should conceal the drawers. 
The waist and drawers are made in one piece, being joined 
by a belt,and the rate skirt is buttoned to the belt. 

okes are less used than formerly, and waists are not so 
blouselike. Most waists are belted, but with little fulness 
at the belt-line, and none at the top. Many of the popular 
Saake of dress waists are seen in bathing-suits, such as 
revers, the Derby collar, and shoulder ruffles. Short sleeves 
are worn almost altogether, as they are liked by swimmers; 
they consist now of one large short puff, or else of a pleated 
ruffle falling half-way to the elbow. The skirt is about two 
— and a quarter or a half in width. The drawers may 

wide at the knee and simply hemmed, or else they are 
knickerbockers drawn up by elastic bands. Well-shrunken 
braid, either cotton or worsted, forms the best trimming. 
White mohair bands two inches and a half wide overlaid 
with four rows of narrow colored braid, or else with the 
rows of braid above the mohair band, make effective trim- 
mings for skirt and drawers, and also form the belt and 
collar. 

A very taking suit of black mohair has the round waist 
fitted with one wide back form and two small side forms. 
The front,with a single dart each side, opens on a vest of the 
mohair laid in pleats, and this vest is outlined with white 
mohair revers trimmed with four black braids, a fourth of an 
inch wide, in parallel rows. Wide drawers, hemmed at the 
knee, are attached to the waist by a belt, on which are set 
black buffalo-horn buttons to meet button-holes in the belt 
of the skirt. These button-holes are in a ‘‘fly” or sham 
belt, and do not mar the outer belt of white mohair, on 
which are four rows of braid. The skirt, sewed on in box 
pleats, reaches to the knee, and is trimmed to match the 
belt. To complete this are black Jersey stockings furnished 
with cork soles, and held up by elastics sewed in the top of 
the stockings, or else by garters suspended from a belt. A 
silk rubber cap of glossy brilliant red is worn with this suit, 
or else a bit of color is given in a silk handkerchief bound 
around the hair and tied in front with two upstanding 
pointed ends like “‘ rabbit’s-ear” bows. 

Navy-blue’ serge suits are always liked, as the blue does 
not fade in salt water and is too dark to be conspicuous 
One of the new models has a belted waist, the slight fulness 
pleated to the belt, and the plain top covered by a Derby 
collar of the serge pleated around the back of the neck and 
to the shoulder-tips, then tapering to a point at the waist- 
line in front. A single row of wide white Hercules braid 
trims the Derby collar, and above this is a round turned 
over collar covered with the white braid. The drawers 
have elastics at the knee and are sewed to the belt of the 
waist. The skirt, held in kilt pleats, has an inside belt for 
button-holes, and is trimmed with a wide white braid 
around the belt and at the foot. 

Flannel suits of pale or dark blue have a round full 
blouse turning back in revers from a sailor shirt striped 
across with white braid. Two clusters of the braid are ar- 
ranged with a wide row in the middle and a narrow row on 
each side of it. A deep sailor collar, turned over squarely 
at the back, meets the revers on the chest. This suit has 
long sleeves cut in mutton leg shape. Knickerbocker 
drawers are sewed to the waist, and the separate skirt is 
buttoned on under the belt. 

Stockinet or Jersey ribbed wool suits are made like the 
flannel suits just described, with white lines woven in as a 
border trimming. Some of these have the skirt and waist 
in one to wear over Jersey drawers or riding-tights that are 
completed by stocking feet, or else India-rubber slippers 
are attached to them. The latter are little more than soles, 
and protect the feet from stones without burdening them. 

Heavily twilled surah, either black or dark blue, and some 
thick corded silks of inexpensive quality, are made into 
elaborate suits for bathers. They are braided with white 
soutache. Broad revers, the plastron, and a border on the 
skirt are intricately braided. A belted waist with gigot 
sleeves, full knickerbockers, and a box-pleated skirt make 
up the model for silk suits. Long stockings are the color 
of the silk. A rubber hat, with puffed crown and a wired 
brim, is tied on by a ribbon passing over the crown. 

Children delight in bathing-suits of flannel or of Jersey 
stockinet. They are made in one piece, not banded at the 
waist, with drawers ending at the knee, and may have a 
skirt or dispense with it,according to fancy. They have 
usually short sleeves, as the long sleeves hold water and 
interfere with the child when learning to swim. Rough 
straw hats with wide brim are worn alike by boys and girls 
when in the ocean. 


DRESSES OF TWO COLORS. 


Some of the most elaborate dresses of the summer show 
two contrasting colors, the gown of one hue and the trim- 
ming of another. Thus gray fabrics, such as grenadines 
and light summer silks, are trimmed with vente of pale 
green satin in rows around the skirt, or else with ruffles of 
satin ribbon of the opposite color. The yoke, collar, belt. 
and lower part of the puffed or ruffled sleeves are also of 
green satin. A pretty mauve Louisine silk is effectively 
trimmed with yellow satin ruffles, belt, and collar. White 
satin trimmings are on pale green and blue dresses; and the 
magpie gowns, entirely of white and black, are among the 
most effective dresses of the summer. 

The striped wash silks make excellent cool morning dresses 
for midsummer wear. They are as simply made as cotton 
gowns, with a belted waist, large sieeves, and a full skirt 
Their only trimmings are shoulder frills of the silk crossing 
the back as a bertha, then brought forward to tie on the 
chest in a small knot with pointed ends. A shirred double 
ruffle borders the skirt at the foot. The narrow belt and 
collar band are of satin ribbon, and a wristband of the rib- 
bon is tied above a frill that falls on the hand. Narrow 
a, ae of green with white, or mauve with white, are popu- 
lar in these simple silk frocks. Elderly ladies wear these silks 
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in brown striped with white, in shaded gray, and in violet 
purple, with stripes of different widths nearly covering the 
white ground. ‘Some lace is added to these gowns, and may 
be either white or black, or else the ruffled silk trimmin 
have narrow insertions of creamy guipure let into the fab- 
ric, not merely applied. 


HOME DRESS-MAKING. 


Those who still have summer dresses to remodel should 
make ruffles at the top of sleeves instead of puffs. This 
fashion is especially pretty in thin materials—grenadine, 
gauze, lawns, dotted Swiss,crépons, and foulards. The sleeve 

roper is coat shape, with or without lining, and nearly 
hits the arm. From three to five very fully gathered raffles 
are sewed around it, covering the space from armhole to 
elbow. If simply hemmed, the ruffles are tags 4 pretty, but 
many are further trimmed by very narrow Valenciennes 
edging, or else the merest scallops of guipure lace. A very 
similar effect is given by three puffs of thin material, gath- 
ered on to droop as if dues doubled around the arm. 

The regular blouse sleeve, nearly straight, very full at the 
top, tapered slightly narrower at the wrist, and gathered to 
a cuff or wristband, is most used for shirt waists. 

The fancy increases for trimmings placed around the 
hips, while the remainder of the skirt is left quite plain but 
very full. This is particularly becoming to very slender 
figures, as it gives the effect of breadth. A single puff of 
lawn or grenadine with a ruffle each side, the whole formed 
of one piece about four or five inches wide, is placed about 
ten inches below the belt, and is sufficient trimming for the 
skirt of a person of average height. For a taller person 
three narrow ruffles are placed twelve inches below the belt, 
or else bias bands of black satin, of velvet, or of ombré satin 
or velvet are used instead, 

In dresses having a round waist separate from the skirt 
the back of the skirt is apt to sag and fall away from the 
belt. An easy way to prevent this is to put two hooks on 
the inside belt of the waist, placing them two inches apart 
near the middle of the back, with the curve of the hooks 
hanging downward. Then set eyes to correspond on the 
lower edge of the belt of the skirt. When putting on the 
gown these hooks and eyes are easily joined before the belt 
of the waist is fastened. 

The stock-collars of summer dresses are cool and pleasant 
to wear if made without lining or without a stiff collar band 
underneath. Of soft satin the stock is cut bias, and five or 
six inches wide, of the length required to go around the 
neck, with four additional inches that are to form two small 
frills of the material doubled at the ends. The edges are 
bound with thin silk binding-ribbon, and the two litile ruf- 
fles are formed by two rows of shirring held by narrow rib- 
bon underneath. Similar shirrings are down the middle of 
the front. The collar fastens in the middle of the back, 
The half on the left side is sewed permanently to the neck 
of the dress, which is simply bound with narrow ribbon, 
and the other half is held in place by two or three hooks, 
with curves turned downward to meet loops or eyes on the 
neck of the dress waist. Instead of two ruffles at the back 
a small rosette may be used, or else a little butterfly bow. 
Sometimes the bias stock is laid in three regular folds its 
whole length—not stiff folds, but casy, as if they had formed 
there of themselves; and these are held in place by blind 
stitches. 

Thanks for information are due Madame Barnes; and 
Messrs ARNOLD, ConsTaABLE, & Co , and STERN BROTHERS. 
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THE STORY OF LACE. 
BY JOEL BENTON. 


I 


T is not easy to say definitely at what particular era the 


making of lace vegan 


We know that needle-work, 


which is a generic term that may include the special art I 


am to speak of, was the first 
described accomplishment of 
woman, and after Eve essayed 
it each successive woman 
took it up. The virtuous 
woman described in Proverbs 
is honored as one who “ lay- 
eth her hands to the spindle” 
and ‘‘clotheth herself in tap 
estry.” In the 26th and 27th 
chapters of Exoaus reference 
is made to “ fine twined linen 
wrought with needle-work 
and blue, and purple, and 
scarlet, with cherubims of 
cunning work To read thé 
Old Testament, even in Isaiah 
the Psalms, and elsewhere, is 
to be at once convinced how 
large a part ornaments of 
thread played io the dress and 
furniture hangings of the early 
Jew ish people 

Very similar also was it with 
the Greeks. No one forgets 
patient Penelope, who has 
written her fair record with 
the needle better than if she 
had written her autobiogra 
phy Minerva, too, gave 
needle- work for beauty as 
well as utility her sanction by 
claiming to be its especial pa 
tron. Out of this fact grew 


the pretty little fable by 
which the daring Arachne, 
who challenged her to a con 
test of skill, brought herself 


to grief rhe early classic 
authors—and among them 
Homer—often refer to “ veils, 


cauls, and net-works of gold’ 
and it is believed the Greeks 
got the art of making these 
things from the Egyptians, on 
whose tombs figures o 
may be seen 


them 














Niaut-Gown For GIRL FROM 
7 To 9 YEARS OLD 

For pa'tern and description see No. 
VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Grau's FLANNEL Petticoat 
For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 








Fig. 1.—F rock ror Grr FROM 


TO 7 YEARS OLD 


For pattern and description see No. V 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Nieut-Gown For Grr 
rrom 8 To 5 YEARS OLD 


For pattern and description see No, 
XV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Unper-Warst For GIRL FROM 


8 To 5 YEARS OLD 


For pattern and description see No. 
X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Drawers ror Grats From 10 To 15 Years OLD 


For patterns and description see Nos. VIII. and IX. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Dress ror Giri From 11 

To 13 Years oLtp.—[See Fig. 4.} 

For pattern and description see No. XX. on 
pattern-sbeet Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Frock For Grru From 2 
To 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. IV. 
on pattern-sbeet Supplement. 
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APRON FOR GIRL FROM 1 TO 
3 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. 
VII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 4.—Bacx or Grrau’s 
Dress, Fie. 2. 





JACKET For Girt FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. IIL on pattern-sheet 
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Sapplement. Corset Waltst FoR GIRL 


FROM 6 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description 


see No. XVII. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


Cremises ror Grrais rrom 8 To 12 YEARS onp. 
For patterns and description see Nos. XXI. and XXII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





The Phrygian women made lace with such wonderful 
skill that it was known as “ 
as great as Alexander and Cesar gave it encou ment. 
The Romans, it is said, did some of their work in 
—. A certain marble statue of Diana is spoken of as 

le gowns worn by the Roman la- 
ged with a lace exactly resembling 


gian work,” and emperors 


art in 


int; it is of an inch and a 

nv broad, and is painted pur- 
P — 

Nor is it among civilized 
nations exclusively that the 
passion for this article of 
adornment existed. Out of 
the tombs of the people who 
made the sagas not only have 
the implements for making 
lace been taken, but lace of 
gold wire has been found in 
them. This particular “‘ find” 
was of the ancient lozenge- 
shaped variety. The daugh- 
ters and women-folk of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings excelled 
in needle-work of all sorts. 
The dress that William the 
Conqueror arrayed himself in 
after the battle of Hastings 
was a richly wrought cloak of 
Anglo-Saxon work, on which 
lace—probably wire of gold— 
was prominent. The maniple 
and cope of St. Cuthbert, pre- 
served at Durham, from the 
tomb in whose cathedral they 
were taken, is marked by gold 
lace of a parchment pattern 
which is said to be indeserib- 
ably beautiful. 

One of the Anglo-Saxon 
sheriffs, Godric of Bucking- 
ham, “‘ granted to Alcuid half 
a hide of land, as long as he 
should be sheriff, on condition 
she taught his daughter the 
art of embroidery.” The four 
daughters of Edward the El- 
der, Edward the Confessor’s 
Queen, the mother of Charle- 
magne, Mary Queen of Scots, 
and many other royal person- 
ages, worked at lace-making 
as a domestic accomplishment, 
It is said, too, that Queen Eliz- 
abeth ornamented a handker- 
chief with lace for her bro- 
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Nieut-Gown For Girt From 12 


To 14 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. XVIII. 
on patiern-sheet Supplement, 








Grru’s CamBric Petticoat. 


For pattern and description see No. XXIV, 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





CHEMISE FOR GIRL FROM 4 TO 6 


YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No.XXIIL 
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on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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ther. When Wolsey, with the papal legate, went to Bride- 
well to secure an audience of Queen Katharine, he found 
her with her maids at needle-work, “‘ with a skein of silk 
about her neck.” 

Lace, generically speaking, is merely a plain or ornamental 
net-work, whether it be made of gold, silver, cotton, or other 
threads. It was also once called passament, a name which 
was applied equally to gimps and braids. Guipure lace is 
that made of a ‘‘ thick thread or cord, over which is twisted 
a silk, gold, or silver thread,” though lace made of other 
material, I believe, has gone under this name in modern 
times. It is a term ‘‘ applied to the thread laces with gui- 
pure reliefs,” or to ‘‘laces without grounds, of which the 
various patterns are united by ‘ brides.’” Certain laces are 
not worked upon a net-work ground, but have the flowers 
joined by irregular threads. In Valenciennes or Mechlin 
the flower is made with the ground; or, if separately, is 
worked in or sewn on, the latter process giving rise to the 
term applique. 


Se eee 


Laptes’ SumMER Skrrrts. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


The two classes of lace are distinguished as Point and 
Pillow, though the term Point is sometimes improperly 
given to Pillow lace. True Point ‘‘is made by the needle 
on a parchment pattern.” It may be of interest to quote 
here the method of making Pillow lace. Mrs. B. Palliser, 
who is my authority, says 


“ The pillow is a round or oval board, stuffed so as to form a cushion, 
and placed upon the knees of the workman. On this pillow a stiff piece 
of parchment is fixed, with small holes pricked through to mark the 
pattern. Through these holes pins are stack into the cushion. The 
threads with which the lace is formed are wound upon bobbins, small 
round pieces of wood, about the size of a pencil, having around their 
upper ends a deep grove, so formed as to redace the bobbin to a thin 
neck, on which the thread is wound, a separate bobbin being used for 
each thread By the twisting and crossing of these threads the ground 
of the lace is formed. The pattern or figure, technically called ‘ gimp,’ 
is made by interweaving a thread much thicker than that forming the 
groundwork, according to the design pricked out on the parchment.” 











According to M. Aubry, the laces in use in the middle of 





SumMEeR WRapP. 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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TENNIS BLovusk AND Har. 
For pattern and description see No. XIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Crocuet CaPr. 
For pattern and description see No, XL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


the seventeenth century were Point or needle-made Bisette, 
Campane, Guise, Mignonette, Double Point, Valenciennes, 
Mechlin, Guipure, and Gold. Laces were among the staple 
goods of peddlers in early times, and are still extensively 
sold by this class of traders in some parts of Europe. Point 
lace is said to have its origin in Italy, Venice being cele- 
brated for this kind, as Genoa was also for Pillow lace. It 
is easy to trace back the history of the different varieties of 
lace, especially in Italy, by reference to the draperies used 
by artists in their pictures. Merli says that ‘‘the earliest 
known painting in which lace occurs” gives ‘‘a maiolica 
disk after the style of the Della Robbia family.” The lady 
of the picture is dressed in a rich brocade, ‘‘ with a collar of 
white lace.” This specimen probably goes back four hun- 
dred years. 

The Knotted Point, Burano Point, Venetian Point in re- 
lief, Reticella, Macramé, and certain fringed and drawn 
laces, seem to carry with them a beauty that fills almost 
every desire. A little story is told of Mermaid’s lace that 
is pretty,and no doubt true. A young sailor, returning 
from a southern voyage to his home in one of the islands of 
the Lagune, ‘‘ brought to his betrothed a bunch of that 
pretty coralline known as the ‘Mermaid’s lace.’” The 
young lady, being a worker in points, saw at once the grace- 
ful pattern of the sea-weed, and worked long to. imitate it, 
which she did after many tedious trials. Thus was pro- 
duced that ‘‘ delicate guipure which before long became the 
taste of all Europe.” The making of Point lace, when the 
method was a secret, was for a time a valuable monopoly to 
Venice; and so anxious were the Venetians that their own 
laces should be used in preference to those imported, that 
sumptuary laws were passed by them in the seventeenth 
century forbidding the use, by either men or women, of any 
valuable foreign product in that line. No doubt the native 
article was sufficient for any purse; for it is said Mary of 
Modena had a single piece of Venetian Point and cloth of 
gold of the value of £3000, while her consort, James II., paid 
£36 10s. for his coronation cravat, made of the same material. 

Lace was at one time a part of the prescribed ambassa- 
dor’s dress at certain courts, and was worn by nobles when 
in council. Both Evelyn and Pepys gossip about lace in 
their Diaries, and Walpole says that Lady Wortley Montagu 
wore at Florence, in 1762, a black lace hood covering the 
chin up to the mouth instead of the more common cap. 
Mrs, Palliser says the old Venetian Point and Burano Point 
are now no more, the coarse torchon lace of lozenge pattern 
being the sole relic of the former. The Burano Point was 
very costly, and was often ordered long in advance for mar- 
riages of note. It was worked backwards and forwards 
There are Jaces in the Vatican, mosily 
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like the Alencon. 









the presents of monarchs of ancient times, that are said to 
be “ magnificent beyond all description.” 

A kind of Pillow lace of black and white thread, or of 
different colored silks, was once much used in Spain, being 
imported to Cadiz, Madrid, and Seville. It was an indust 
which gave much employment to the women of Albissola, 
near Savona. The designs were flowing, but not of great 
beauty. The peasants of this place also made a lace from 
aloe fibre, etn it its natural cream -color, or dying it 
black. But this lace, like some other kinds, did not pn Sa 
washing. The lace called Greek lace is the Italian Reticella. 
At Cephalonia, however, lace is offered by the natives show- 
ing the dinginess of age, as it well may, for it is taken from 
tombs where for centuries it has lain buried. To imitate 
this a coarse lace that is made by the natives is steeped in 
coffee or some appropriate drug, and is offered in competi- 
tion with that from the catacombs. In Ceylon and Malta 
fine laces are made, the Maltese having a high reputation 
among the Guipures. 





Lapies’ SUMMER S&IRTs. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


The early Point lace of Spain is highly estimated, though 
the art of making it was borrowed from Italy. It is said 
there is preserved in Granada a lace alb, presented to the 
church there by Ferdinand and Isabella, which is valued at 
10,000 crowns. Gold, silver, and thread laces have been ex- 
tensively made at Barcelona, The last-named resembles the 
product of Lisle, though some sorts seem to be of Flemish 
origin in respect to pattern. In Portugal, in South America, 
and Madeira lace is made, but in Belgium lace-making rises 
to the rank of an overwhelming national industry, One hun 
dred and fifty thousand women, which means one-fortieth 
f the entire population, are engaged in it. In Brussels, 
which is famous for its lace, the thread employed is of very 
great fineness. The flax used for it is spun in moist under 
ground rooms, as it would break in drier air. You can feel 
the thread with your hand, but it is so fine as to nearly es- 
cape sight. It is said that one pound of flax spun into this 
thread and converted to lace makes a product worth £700 
sterling. 

The different processes in making Brussels lace require a 
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Outing oR TRAVELLING Dress. 
For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern-sheet Supplement 


series of workers not less than seven in number after the de- 
signer has given out the pattern. 

Sfechlin ace is a Pillow variety, very pretty and light, 
and most effective worn over colored drapery, and for sum- 
mer use. ‘ Its distinguishing feature is the flat thread which 
forms the flower, and gives to this lace the character of em 
broidery Queen Anne, Queen Charlotte, and the great 
Napoleon are among the royal patrons of this product, and 
even George I. indulged in a Mechlin cravat. There is a 
lace called Pot lace made at Antwerp, in which the figure of 
& pot or vase always occurs, It wal to be worn by old peo- 
ple on their caps. The Valenciennes lace of Ypres is much 
prized, and the Guipure or Bruges is ‘‘ one of the prettiest 
laces imaginable.” Different towns in the Netherlands mak- 
ing lace bearing the same name have each its own peculiar 
stitch 

Mrs. Palliser says that in the war of the First Empire 
lace was not admitted to England from France, and ‘‘ from 
that time English women, deprived of all French aid for a 
whole generation, began to dress badly.” When the Prin- 
cess Pauline had ordered from the Empress Josephine’s lace- 
maker a dress worth 30,000 francs, it no sooner came to 
her than she refused it. Napoleon showed his interest in 
the subject by saying what he had done to promote lace- 
making, and added that ‘‘ Pauline had made a great mis- 
take Then he paid the bill, and distributed the lace and 
its accompanying fabric among the ladies of the court. 
France, according to statistics of fifteen years ago, had a 
quarter of a million lace-workers, which is half the number 
in all the countries of Europe. Point d’Alencon, which isa 
beautiful French product, *‘ is made entirely by hand, with 
a fine needle, upon a parchment pattern.” It is made “in 
small pieces, and afterwards united by invisible seams.” It 
used to require eighteen successive hands to complete a 
piece of this lace, but twelve can do it now. ‘‘ When fin- 
ished a steel instrument called ‘aficot’ is passed into each 
flower to polish it, and remove any inequalities in its sur- 
face.” A lobster’s claw was once used for this purpose. 

This is a lace which bears the buffeting of time, and can 
be washed. It bas been called the “‘ Queen of Lace.” 
thread of horse-hair introduced along the edge gives it a 
firmness peculiar to itself. A flounce which was made of 
it, valued at 22,000 francs, which the Empress Eugénie wore, 
took ‘thirty-six women eighteen months to complete.” 
The Emperor also presented her with a dress made of this 
lace, costing 70,000 francs. Another dress that was made of 
it, and which it took forty women seven years to complete, 
was sold for $17,000 Alencon lace, in spite of its beautiful 
workmanship, it is claimed is not so well designed as the 
Brussels lace, which ‘‘ sent forth roses and honeysuckles of 
a correctness worthy of a Dutch painter.” 

Point d’Argentan is termed a priceless lace, of French 
make, but it disappeared early in this century. Chantilly 
lace is made of silk, with an open stitch, over which are 
pretty flowers and figures. A good deal of it is made of 
black silk, not shining, but of a’grenadine quality. The 
stitches which distinguish the lace of Dresden were models 
for imitation in the last century. At Nuremberg a museum 
has been established to exhibit the various rare laces that 
have a high quality and rare history, together with such 
accessories as belong to the manufacture of these products. 

In Denmark, what is called the ‘‘far-famed lace of 
Tondern ” was once Admirably made of silk and flax. Since 
cotton thread replaced these materials the fame of it has 
fallen. Cut-work in linen preceded the making of lace in 
that country, from which pretty draperies were made. 

I must reserve for future consideration some additional 
facts on this interesting product, the history of which has 
almost the glow and color of romance. 


A KNIGHT-ERRANT OF THE PLAINS. 
BY HOWARD SEELY 


I OOKING back at it now it seems so like a dream that 
4 she can hardly realize it ever happened. But Mrs. 
Farnie knows very well that memory does not play her 
false, and that no event of her later life has a sterner reality 
than that lonely winter of her early marriage. She must 
have had «& greater courage in those days; or perhaps it was 
the fearlessness born of inexperience ; for when her husband 
first told her that he had been appointed government survey- 
or of Crockett County, and that should he fulfil the duty to 
which he had been assigned a large and valuable range in this 
frontier county would be his reward, she made no objection 
to his plan. The young wife knew very well what this de- 
cision meant for her—that in the nomadic life which her 
husband must follow for the next three months she could 
have no share, that she must drag the winter through in a 
small ranch-house, some sixty miles from where he was 
stationed, and that she would have no friend or companion 
in this solitary existence save a year-old baby, who would 
be a constant anxiety and care. 

Yet she did not hesitate, but accepted with cheerfulness 
the hard jot that fate had in store. This would not have 
been so remarkable had she been in reality Southérn-born. 
Nobody adequately realizes the lives of isolation and hard 
ship that are led by the heroic wives of our Southern pio- 
neers. But young Mrs. Farnie was a Northern girl. She 
had been brought up with every comfort in her beautiful 
New York home. And to go out now into the wild West and 
face the bleak austerities of the frontier might well prove 
abhorrent to the stoutest heart. Her friends could hardly 
believe it when they learned that she had really gone. 

Her situation dawned upon her gradually. She knew, of 
course, at the outset, just what she contemplated—that she 
was to live a whole winter alone in a small house on the 
boundless prairie, and the first few days went over her 
head sustained and comforted by a preconceived fortitude 
that she had summoned to her aid. She knew that the 
ranch was amply stocked and provisioned ; that she had 
abundant water and plenty of wood; that, barring any un- 
foreseen accident or calamity, her position was safe enough, 
if she could manage to support her unutterable loneliness. 
She cheered herself against the passing nervous fears that 
afflict most womankind by the thought that “time and. the 
hour run through the roughest day.” And in this belief 
she felt reassured. 

Besides, she was not destitute of means of defence. There 
were several guns in the ranch outfit, and Jim had left her 
his revolver, which she did not at ail know how to use, but 
which she hung religiously every night on a nail over the 
baby’s crib, with the idea of striking terror into the hearts 
of all intruders. She soon began to realize that these were 
of a very barmlesskind. For when she had grown accus- 
tomed to being awakened by the insane yelps of prowling 
coyotes, 2 month passed by with no more exciting disturb- 


ance than the scamper of an occasional opossum over the 
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shingles of the ranch roof at night, or the pigmy 
of dormice in the plastered walls. None less 
stirred herself to create the ~ > in any chance visitor 


ueaks 
e be- 


of unerring marksmanship. e placed a tin tomato-can, 
that she had diligently perforated with a large rat-tail file, 
in the fork of a live that stood in the door-yard, and she 
always wore the revolver conspicuously during the daytime 
in a belt around her waist. The fact that fe was never 
loaded did not seriously disturb her. 

Let me describe her surroundings, that you may get some 
idea of her abode. The little ranch had been built on the 
level prairie at the foot of a low knoll. A small water-hole 
was just at hand, much frequented by wild-ducks in the 
winter-time, and a deep cavity hewn out of the solid rock, 
which answered for a well, ns Pane now nearly full from the 
winter rains. A rough rail fence had been built about the 
ranch, to serve in some sort as a protection against the in- 
cursions of wandering cattle, and within this enclosure were 
several live-oaks and other trees. The ranch itself was a 
trim square little house, built of short strips of timber, with 
the crevices daubed with mud. It consisted of a bedroom 
and store-rooms, which did not open into each other, but had 
adjacent entrances from without. And each room was pro- 
vided with excellent windows that could be raised and low- 
ered as readily as in any town house. A small shed had 
been built over the bedroom entrance, and under it one 

readily into the kitchen, which was a long low build- 
ng with a canvas roof. It was fitted with a stove, cup- 
board, pots, pans, and the usual meagre outfit of frontier 
housekeeping. A tall adobe chianey bad been built at the 
farther end, and to this a glass window, opening on hinges, 
was often fastened by a hook, thus providing the dim inte- 
rior of the kitchen with light and air. 

An occupant of this primitive habitation that must be 
mentioned was a large crop-cared and bobtailed yellow cat. 
Poor Mrs. Farnie says she never realized before that memo- 
rable winter the social qualities of a velluw cat. Indeed, it 
is doubtful if she realized the invalual:e service of that yel- 
low feline in keeping the wolf from the door. For the 
prairie-mice were innumerable, and thoroughly aware that 
the ranch was a rich storehouse for plunder. Their incur- 
sions upon the flour-barrel and other stores were frequent, 
and might have been really dangerous were it not that 
‘*Windy Jack” held them in check. Such was his title. 
The poor animal had been mutilated by some strolling cow- 
boys when a kitten, and as a hardy constitution rose superior 
to these afflictions, the singular loudness of the animal’s purr 
had brought this additiona! misfortune upon him. Jack was 

uite callous to solitude,and very much attached to the ranch. 
de never left it except to accompany Mrs. Farnie and the 
baby on certain short strolls to the top of the neighboring 
knoll. On these occasions he fmvnntalley preceded her with 
a kind of canine espionage, waving his stump of a tail, and 
gazing longingly at an occasional quail that whirred across 
his path, or the few cotton-tail rabbits that scuttled out of 
the low bushes that studded the hill-top. 

Baby Jim was growing splendidly, and just beginning to 
try his sturdy legs, and now and then the young mother let 
him exercise himself a little in the short grass of the knoll, 
the while her eyes ran wearily over the level plain, and 
rested wistfully on the lower hills to the southwest, where 
Crockett County lay. Windy Jack possessed for Baby Jim 
an infinite fascination. He never wearied of grasping that 
mysterious eonee tail, or of exploring the bared Jabyrinths 
of those abbreviated ears. And Jack bore his martyrdom 
with rare serenity, when it is remembered that he had a ri- 
diculous feline habit of carrying his tongue between his 
teeth, and nearly bit it off whenever he was roughl handled. 
He was a singularly forbearing animal, this Windy Jack. 

One day, returning from the well, whither she had been 
for a pail of water, . Farnie had a great shock. She had 
left by Jim seated on the bedroom floor, crowing de- 
lightedly and playing as usual with Windy Jack. As she 
came in sight of the little shed she suddenly saw a tall, 

rave-loo ng stranger standing at the ranch door and gaz- 
ng interestedly within. Mrs. Farnie knew at once that the 
man was a cowboy. He had the garb of his calling, and 
his horse, heavily saddled, was tethered to the ranch fence 
and grazing at will. The mere fact of an intruding human 
presence after her long solitude was too much for the 
young mother, and with an involuntary cry of alarm she 
dropped her pail, which was overturned at her feet. Then 
she clutched her revolver, which also slipped from her 
nerveless fingers, glanced against the empty pail, and fell at 
the feet of the stranger. The man smiled gravely, picked it 
up at once, looked at it, and handed it back to her. Mrs. 
Farnie laughed in spite of herself. 

“The little son is right peart,” said the man. 
watchin’ him.” 

“I see,” replied Mrs. Farnie, stiffly. 

“* He cottons right smart to thet thar cat.” 

Mrs. Farnie nodded. 

‘I Kerried thet cat five miles ponyback from Ludlow’s 
ranch when he was only a kitten,” said the man, slowly. 
“The mice was so thick in this house then they ran through 
yer hair nights. He fixed’em. Windy Jack kin do it, and 
I hedn't no hand in bobbin’ thet tail. I’m glad the little 
son cottons to him. Now I'll fill thet pail again for ye.” 

He stooped and picked up the empty pail and started in 
leisurely fashion for the well. Mrs.Farnie ran into the ranch 
at once and hurriedly bolted the door. When she emerged, 
a half-hour later, the pail stood filled upon the door-stone, 
but the stranger and his horse had disappeared. 

She cast a wary - around the horizon, and then, decid- 
ing that the forward intruder had really gone, sat down to 
think the matter over. Somehow she found that she was 
sustained and comforted by the incident. There was, then, 
in this wild waste about her, a friendly human being. She 
was not all alone. Of course propriety demanded, she re- 
flected, that she must slight and ignore this chance friend 
on every occasion, but in any dire emergency he was there 
to be utilized, she felt convinced. And with this reflection 
she laughed and frolicked with Baby Jim, and quite uncon- 
sciously took an additional interest-in Windy Jack, and fed 
him oftener than she was wont, and lived her solitary life 
more cheerfully than before. And really during the day- 
time she was not often lonely, only when night came, and 
darkness fell around her, and from her window she gazed 
awe-struck and sad upon the steadfast wide-spaced stars. 
When such vigils became unbearable, she lit the ranch Jan- 
tern and turned to her sewi At such times the slow 
regular breathing of her sleeping babe or the monotonous 
purring of Windy Jack was her only company; and some- 
times she put the light out in desperation, and throwing 
herself upon the bed, fell as with her motherly arms 
thrown protectingly about her child. 

But with daylight she was confronted by all the details 
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of her frontier housekeeping. The baby must be washed 
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and dressed, the bedding must be aired, and breakfast cook- 
ed. There were a thousand things to do, and for such petty 
details as she had always intrusted to her servants Mrs. 
Farnie found that there was never daylight enough. In 
the employment of her ready hands the hours sped. She 
often found herself singing about her work with a blithe- 
heartedness which comes to those who busy themselves in 
menial duties without the restraint of critical friends or a 
false and foolish pride. And she learned from physical 
exercise the grand truth laid down since Shakespeare's 
— that ‘‘ good digestion waits on appetite, and health on 
oth.” 

From her window Mrs. Farnie occasionally noted horse- 
men, singly or in couples, riding about among the cattle 
that were ever grazing over the outlying prairie. One of 
them, she always felt sure, must be her chance friend. She 
little knew that he was often miles away, that these men 
were only part of the outfit of a great cow camp. But 
they certainly showed a unavimity of purpose. She often 
noticed them gazing curiously toward the ranch, though 
for the most part they persisted in keeping a respectful 
distance. This pl her too. It was in accordance with 
her Northern ideas of reserve, and she felt the more kindly 
toward them for it. 

By degrees what she had grown to regard as only idle 
curiosity in these equestrian observers began to manifest 
itself in certain kindly favors. She noticed first that she 
was no longer troubled by the prairie kine. Mrs. Farnie 
had the usual feminine distrust of caitle—even of cows. 
But her frontier experience bad soon shown her that Texan 
cattle, though wild-eyed and long-horned, were for the most 

art as harmless as those of her native hills. She really 
lieved that they did not bite, that they did not kick, and 
were not given to goring and trampling the inoffensive pe- 
destrian. She was surprised at this, having read of what 
the average Texan steer was capable when maddened by 
city streets and the restraints of civilization. But she had 
discovered that these harmless animals, which could be 
stampeded by a shrill cry or a clapping of the hands, were 
none the less a terrible nuisance. It was hard for her to 
understand why it was that a cow or steer that was starv- 
ing for salt should find it necessary to pry down the fence 
of her door-yard, investigate every box or barrel about the 
remises, and finish up by devouring her merino dress and 
by Jim’s new white frock. Mrs. Farnie did not under- 
stand this, and she protested violently with the broom, and 
even with the — revolver. 

She was surprised one day, while so protesting, to come 
suddenly upon the serious individual who had once be- 
friended her. Seated in his saddle, he was attentively re- 
garding her frantic efforts to rescue her only tin pail, which 
was caught by the handle on the horn of the spotied cow. 
Mrs. Farnie stopped short, panting and dishevelled. The 
man rode into the door-yard at once, rescued the pail, handed 
it to her without a word, gave a shrill halloo, and dashed 
away after the flying animal. Five minutes later he re- 
turned abruptly, and rode into the door-yard as before. 

** Howdy?” he ejaculated, reining up, with a glow of color 
in his sunburnt face. 

Mrs. Farnie replied a little tremblingly, with white 
cheeks, and hands clasped at her waist, that she was ‘‘ quite 
well.” 

**T reckon you look it,” said the horseman. “ He'll be 
glad to know it.” 

Mrs. Farnie, in her embarrassment, forbore to ask who 
‘*he” might be, and the horseman gazed gravely and criti- 
cally at his spurred boot. 

** Do them steers worry you?” he said at length. 

“‘A good deal.” 

“They won't again; I'll bet two bits on thet,” the man 
replied. ‘I'll keep ‘em away from here, if I founder 
Black Jacket doin’ it, because — because,” he said, slowly 
and frankly, raising his brown eyes to hers—‘‘ because— 
you’ re—so—durned—pretty |” 

Mrs. Farnie first grew violently red, and then white as 
the adobe chimney of the ranch. She really felt a little 
faint. And she even admitted, years afterwards, to a sym- 
pathetic friend, that she was not half so much “‘ flustered ” 
the night Jim proposed to her as she was by this simple 
tribute of an unlettered cowboy, given that sunny morning 
amid Southwestern wilds. 

The man himself appeared to have been relieved by his 
own frankness, and still admiringly regarded her. Seeing 
this annoyed her, he turned his horse’s head as if about to 
ride away, but glanced back over his shoulder suddenly. 

‘‘T reckon he’s all right — eats good—takes his rations 
reg’lar?” said he. 

** Who?” gasped Mrs. Farnie, in her surprise. 

‘* Windy Jack’s friend,” said the man, gravely. 

Mrs. Farnie pointed with a smilie to the open door of the 
ranch, within which Baby Jim could be seen, seated on the 
floor and sucking contentedly the handle of her husband’s 
revolver, which latterly she omitted to wear. 

The horseman fairly grinned his admiration. ‘‘ The peart 
young buzzard!” he ejaculated. ‘He's sure enough Tex- 
an—thet’s the way they begin. Here; ez the boy wants 
a plaything, jest you yourself take this; it’s bigger and 
wickeder, and liable to keep most.men civil if you jest hold 
it right. And ef you don’t find ’em mostly that way down 
here, jest you turn it loose and call on ‘Triangle Harry.’ ” 

Before she knew what he was doing, he had drawn a large 
frontier six-shooter—one of two he wore in his belt—and 
dropped it heavily, handle first, in her unresisting hand. He 
was gone like a flash; and when Mrs. Farnie saw the heavy 
cartatigns shining around the cylinder, she carried the thing 
into the ranch as gingerly as if it had been a can of dyna- 
mite, and locked it up in her sole-leather trunk. 

From that day she was never again disturbed by intrud- 
ing cattle. In some mysterious fashion the four-footed pest 
was kept aloof. 

She began to notice other things. Sometimes on her re- 
turn from her walks she would find the wood-pile myste- 
riously replenished during her absence with dry brush. 
Occasionally a fine quarter of beef would grace the kitchen 
table, and once on the door-step she found a bag of choice 
pecans. Mrs. Farnie was not so much surprised by the 
mystery or the freedom of these visits or favors. At the 
outset her husband had instructed her that it would be use- 
less to lock up anything when away from the ranch, there 
being an unwritten frontier law that any wandering stranger 
should stop and cook himself a meal wherever he chanced 
to find a deserted habitation. What did impress and delight 
her was the delicate courtesy of these rough men in never 
intruding upon her when at home. And so she came to be- 
lieve that cowboys were a much-maligned class, and to 
cherish a very kindly feeling toward them, and even to 
rather hope that she might again encounter her chance 
friend, and thank him in no measured terms. And, as if in 


























some sort to testify to such a sentiment, on Sofing oe day 
a magnificent wild turkey tied to the door-knob of the ranch, 
she at once pulled out a bronze wing feather and placed it 
coquettishly in her hat. It should be, she thought, a testi- 
monial of gratitude from afar. 

However, she met no one; and being rewarded in her 
daily walks with only occasional distant glimpses of her 
cavaliers, who gazed at her admiringly and quickly rode 
away, she was at first puzzled, and then perplexed, and 
finally quite vexed and indignant. What had she done, 
pray, that she should be so avoided and shunned? It was 
natural, was it not, that she should be lonely aud want to 
speak to some one after a while? In her anger she retired 
to her bedroom and wrote a long letter to a very dear friend 
at the North, in which she characterized the men of the 
frontier as either ‘‘ idiots” or ‘‘ brutes.” Then reflecting that 
it was impossible to mail this useless letter, she tore it up 
very carefully, and burned it in the kitchen stove; but she 
told Baby Jim and Windy Jack that to have thus given vent 
to her feelings ‘‘ did her good.” 

And so with bright sunlight and blue skies a singu- 
larly open winter There had not even been a wet 
Norther to mar the serenity of the season. The February 
days were cloudless and calm, and Mrs. Farnie could almost 
believe that spring had really come. She began to take 
longer walks and to keenly enjoy them; and when March 
arrived, that blusterer among the months, it seemed that 
even he restrained his wrath in pity for her loneliness. April 
came with faint tints of green on valley and divide, with 
budding mesquite sprays, with mating and singing birds, 
and the joyous resurrection of flowers. Wandcring over the 
prairie one day, Mrs. Farnie chanced upon a little nook among 
the low hills so odorous with sweet scents, so brilliant with 
evior, that with a low cry of delight she fell upon her knees, 
and happy tears started to her eyes. Shé buried her face 
in the bright prairie blooms, and plucked handfuls of them 
in ecstasy, murmuring over them, and gazing into their 
starry eyes. And when she had decorated Baby Jim with 
them until he resembled some animated floral shrine, and 
Baby Jim bad in turn pelted and decorated Windy Jack, 
she went back to the ranch happier and lighter of beart for 
her spring outivg, and wondering why it could be her hus- 
band delayed his coming, now the flowers were here. 

She found the ranch door open, and her eyes brightened, 
and her pulses gave a quick thrill as she rushed within. 
But there was no one there. She glanced disappointedly 
around the room, and her eyes fell upon a letter lying on the 
little table. In an instant she had torn it open, and was 
devouring it with eager eyes. 

** Dearest Bess,” she read, in that bold, familiar hand, 
** we are getting on with the survey, but it is a tough pull, 
and will take a good deal longer than I supposed. I can’t 
get over, I fear, until some time in May, but you must keep 
a ‘stout heart until then, and now the winter is well be- 
hind us, it will not a so very long, after all. Think of 
the fine range we s have, with a stone house on it—all 
presented by the State! Isn’t that worth waiting for? I 
hear provisions are not out, which has relieved my anxiety. 
Kiss Baby Jim for me. I just jot this down and send it 
along by bearer, being interrupted in my writing a good 
deal. He will tell you—” 

The letter ended abruptly. It slipped through Mrs. Far- 
nie’s listless fingers and fell to the floor. The poor, lonely, 
disappointed woman sat down and cried. 

But when this burst of emotion was over, she was con- 
sumed by curiosity to know who was the bearer, and how it 
was that her husband should be aware that the ranch was 
still supplied. She came to the conclusion that it must be 
‘Triangle Harry,” her chance friend of mo: ths before. 

But she received no verification of her convictions, and as 
day followed day her feeling towards this good Samaritan 
of the plains became austere and cold. She did not stop to 
reason about it very much. If she hdd, probably her strong 
womanly sense would have recognized the impropriety of 
her attitude. But she felt neglected and injured, and thought 
it extremely ill-bred, not to say unprincipled, in this idle 
fellow that he did not call upon her and explain at length 
her husband's situation and the point bis labors had reached. 
As she had always seen ‘‘ Triangle Harry” riding about on 
horseback, she regarded it from a Northern woman's stand- 
point as mere idle pastime on his part,and,ignorantly enough, 
failed to recognize that it was duty of the most arduous 
kind. 

So she nursed this feeling of resentment through days and 
weeks of glorious weather, during which she spent every 
moment she could spare away from her household duties 
rambling about the prairie with Baby Jim and Windy Jack. 
She had to carry Jim for the most part, but in the renewed 
life and strength she got from these sunny rambles she did 
not feel the burden. It seemed to her that there were more 
cattle than ever about. They appeared to have started up 
from everywhere, and to be trooping from all parts of the 
compass toward some common point. From the top of a di- 
vide sometimes she caught glimpses of a t herd of them 
standing quiet a mile away, and occasional horsemen riding 
slowly around them. She did not know what it meant, but 
from the fact that the cattle bellowed a t deal, and 
seemed disturbed and harassed whenever she encountered 
them, she supposed that they were more unruly than usual, 
and felt disposed to give them a wider berth. 

She chanced one day, in one of her walks, upon a narrow, 
open, and sunny valley that lay smiling in purple loveliness 
between steep and precipitous hills. Mrs. Farnie stood 
still, trembling with ecstasy. A warm haze lingered in the 
air, through which the sun’s rays shimmered delightfully. 
The sweet odors of a parterre _— to her sense. 
And ee that her eye roved it was brightened and 
madg glad by such a wealth of beautiful and fragrant buffalo- 
clover that the sight seemed a dream of flower-land. Here 
and there over this happy vale a few rosy-winged birds flit- 
ted slowly from tree to tree, as if themselves dreamy with 
warmth and perfume. With a half-reluctance the young 
mother, tired with her tramp over the wees took a dainty 
step or two amid the lush blossoms, as if fearful of crushing 
so much loveliness, and then, with a glad sigh, sank down 
deliciously in a warm and odorous bed of flowers. 

She lay there thinking of many things—of her husband, 
of her loneliness, of her many friends at the North, and of how 
long and dreadful this frontier isolation had been. Could it be 
possible that there really was a place, even miles and miles 
away, where throngs of people were idly gossiping and chat- 
ting in the streets, paying each other calls, and rushing 
hurriedly about, when here there was no living thing to be 
seen save dear Baby Jim and this miserable cat, and those 
few birds in that remote tree? She could not believe it, 
And as if her loneliness were nervously increased by the 
thought, she sprang up und wandered about among the 
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flowers, picking now and then one, Ler senses bewildered by 
the exuberance of odor and color, and yet her thoughts far 


away. 

Alter all, it was not so unutterably bad. She had never 
seen any § so beautiful as this valley in any greatly 
lauded locality of the North. The days would glide away. 
Her husband would soon come back. She must not think 
about her ae and trials this glad day. If only now 
and then she might see and converse with some friend, life 
would not seem so monotonous and hard. Absorbed in ber 
thoughts, she had climbed up the steep side of the little val- 
ley, and from her vantage-point looked down aud laughed 
und shook her hand at Baby Jim, who, up to his very neck 
in the fragrant purple flowers, was smiling and re oh | de- 
lightedly at all abont him. Windy Jack’s cropped head 
was also visible among the flowers not far off. 

The youfg mother turned away with a happy look. 
Could anything be more lovely than that distant view of 
rolling and undulating plain, softly clad in green, hazy with 
mellow distances, dotted everywhere with small trim live- 
oaks, looking for all the world like a well-kept orchard ex- 
tending endlessly? She was lost in wonder, as she often 
had been before, at the boundlessness of the prospect. Why 
should everybody in this beautiful world be so inconsiderate 
and unsociable? 

A sudden dull sound like low thunder among the hills 
startled her. She turned on the instant. Baby Jim was 
far below her, smiling and prattling as before. But the 
rumble continued, accompanied by snorts and bellows. It 
was nearer now, and seemed all at once to burst on her ears 
with paralyzing distinctness. She cast a hurried glance up 
the valley. Merciful God! Down that purple-clad defile a 
rushing, thundering, jostling herd of maddened cattle was 
wildly coming! Mrs. Farnie gave a quick gasp, and, with 
the instinct of motherhood, started to fly down the steep hill- 
side to her darling’s aid. A loud yell that was almost a 
cheer stop her. Far ahead of that tossing sea of horns 
and dusty backs she beheld a horseman, who, even in that 
— moment, seemed to her the grandest figure of ath- 
letic manhood she had ever beheld, coming down the valley 
on the wings of the wind. 

‘*Keep back! keep back!” he shouted, as, with set face 
beneath his flapping sombrero and bridle flung free, he drove 
the spurs into a noble black horse, that seemed with every 
spring to gather impetus like an equine engine. 

Mrs. Farnie reeled and caught the low limb of atree for 
support. The horizon seemed to whirl around her. She 
dimly saw this heroic figure sweep like a flash between her 
and Baby Jim, bend low in its saddle, and rise the next in- 
stant with a shrill cheer, holding something white firmly 
aloft. She believes she fainted after that. At any rate, 
when she came to herself she was crouched at the foot of 
the tree, still clutching the drooping limb, as if to save her- 
self from the whirling vortex of horns and hoofs that had 
for a few brief moments shaken the very earth beneath her 
and trodden nature’s purple garden into the dirtiest and 
dustiest highway. 

‘*IT hope you’re not much hurt,” she heard a grave voice 
say a few moments later. The ranchman was striding tow- 
ard her, holding Baby Jim.aloft in his strong arms. There 
was a glow in lis honest brown eyes as he hurried up the 


hill. ‘I had to git this peart young yearling first: Icouldn’t 
be in both places at once,” he added, half apologetically. 
Mrs. Farnie sank down on the hill-side, and alternately 


laughed and cried over the rescued Baby Jim as she covered 
his chubby face with kisses. 

“Oh no; I don’t mind it now! 
she cried. ‘I only wrenched my ankle a little.” 

“Then I'll git Black Jacket,” Jim’s rescuer responded, 
and abruptly departed. 

A half-hour later, when she was perched in the cowboy’s 
saddle, and Black Jacket, his horse, was being led slowly 
by the bridle toward the ranch, she could not help saying, 
with a woman's enthusiasm, to the broad back of the man 
who still carried Baby Jim in his arms, ‘‘I begin to believe 
you're an angel in disguise—Mr.—Triangle Harry.” 

“I reckon I wouldn’t look well in their kempeny,” re- 
plied the man, gravely, glancing back. ‘‘ At the same time, 
we fellers don’t natch’ally belong to the other army—if we 
do happen to be rough. We git a bad name for what we 
do in towns, and mebbe we deserve what we git, but when 
we're home the best in us comes out; we've got to git thar 
then, and we gener’ly do our best. I’ve tried to look after 
you all I could,” he added, humbly, glancing in her face. 

‘*You certainly have,” replied Mrs. Farnie, with a sud- 
denly heightened color. ‘‘But you might have let me 
know what kept my husband away,” she added, suddenly, 
and rather abruptly. 

“Well, ye see, Jim and me’s old pardners,” Triangle 
Harry replied, ‘‘and I wanted to let you know bad enough. 
We've eat and lived together in thet ranch long afore I ever 
heard of you. And when I did git to hear of ye, I heard 
right smart,” he added, smiling to himself. ‘‘I don’t won- 
der none— But to git back—I sot thar thet or and says, 
my writin’ is dubersome, and I better not wrastle with her 
pens, and I can’t brand his sentiments on thet door, and 
Surcingle Bill hez been up all night, and he'll prob'ly fall 
asleep ahossback—jest ez he did to-day—and them steers 
"ll scent water and git by him. Ye see, it’s the round-ups. 
And so, after wastin® three hours, I kem away, and hedn’t 
the heart to let ye know he’d been sick.” 

The man stop with a kind of quaver in his voice. 
They had reached the ranch. 

**Sick?” gasped Mrs. Farnie, turning white. ‘‘ Why, I 
never knew—” 

‘*Thet’s it. There wasn’t any call for a pretty wife like 
ho to know, don’t ye see? I happened to be there to nurse 

him, and—to kinder git away with the fellers thet hit him,” 
he added, gravely. ‘‘Jim’s all right now. Don’t worry. 
And, say, would you jest let me have thet turkey feather 
you've got in yer hat? It’s about played now. I'd jest like 
to keep thet.” 

The man flushed even through his heavy coat of tan. 

“Why, certainly; but it isn’t worth keeping, really,” said 
Mrs. Farnie, blushing also, and disengaging the feather at 
once. 

She handed it to him, and with a quick, half-reverent 
movement the rough plainsman buried it in the bosom of 
his ducking jacket. 

“‘T’ll be the jedge of thet,” he said. 

An embarrassed silence fell. 

‘**So you do have to work, then—work hard?” Mrs. Farnie 
said, with a woman’s tact for irrelevant conversation at deli- 
cate moments. “ You don’t ride around just for fun?” 

‘I reckon not,” said Triangle Harry, quietly. ‘‘ Ask Jim.” 

‘*T owe a great deal to you that there is any Jim to ask,” 
she replied, feelingly. ‘When will he ever get back?” 
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I’m not hurt—not much,” 


‘He is nearer than you think,” said a familiar voice, 

Mrs. Farnie gave a cry of joy, and leaped from the saddle 
into her husband’s age arms. 

Yes, he was really there before her, stronger, ruddier, 
and more tawny-bearded than when he went away. They 
live in the stone house now, and she has never known what 
it was to be lonely since that memorable winter. Baby Jim 
has grown to be a sturdy boy, and knows no other existence 
than frontier life; and a short time ago Triangle Harry 
made them a flying visit, in which he gave them some rem- 
iniscences of Windy Jack. 

“* He’s agin’ some, but he’s ez spry after mice ez ever, and 
he ’ain’t no call to quit the ranch. t reckon the last time he 
left it was the day ? lifted you out of the way of them stam- 
pedin’ steers. Yer mother told ye?” 

Jim nodded. 

Triangle Harry smiled pleasantly. ‘‘I reckon,” he said. 
He pulled the boy’s ear playfully. ‘‘Waal,Windy Jack hed 
more sense than you thet trip. He clumb a tree. Them 
_— give him sech a spasm, I reckon he hezn’t left home 
since!” 





“‘GABRIELLE” is the name of the new opera by Signor 
Pizzi which Madame Patti is now andyiog at Craig-y-nos, in 
pores for her tour of the United States next winter. 

he scene is laid during the reign of Louis XIII. 

Patti appears in the réle of a nun in the first act. 

—The Longfellow homestead on Congress Street in Port- 
land, which was Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s home in 
his youth, has been presented to the Maine Historical Society 
by the poet’s sister, Mrs. Ann Longfellow Pierce. The 
house is the only brick building in Portland, and Mrs. Pierce 
couples with the gift the condition that the two front rooms 
shall be always preserved as the ‘‘ Longfellow Memorial 
Rooms,” and that within six months after her death a suit- 
able library hall shall be begun. 
valued at $25,000. 

—Two little girls, Gertrude and Ethel Hedger, who are 
wards in Chancery and heiresses to $100,000 each, were 
recently arraigned as vagrants in a London police court. 
Their iestenes are so securely locked up in Chancery that 
by no process of law can any of the money be obiained 
until the children are of age. They are at present practi- 
cally destitute, and unable to procure decent surroundings, 
clothing, or education. 

—By the terms of Miss Garrett’s gift to the medical school 
at Johns Hopkins University the award of honors to both 
sexes will be absolutely impartial in that school, and this 
may possibly alter the policy of the whole university in 
time. Thus far women students have been only allowed by 
special permission, the first being Miss Christine Ladd, a 
graduate of Vassar, while the first woman to receive the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy from this institution was Miss 

lorence Bascom, daughter of Dr. John Bascom, Sage Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in Williams College. She had 
previously taken the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Literature, Bachelor of Science, and Master of Arts. 

—Mrs. Charlotte Grimké, the author of an excellent trans- 
lation of Erkmann-Chatrian’s Madame Thérése, and of more 
than one magazine article, is a colored woman, the daughter 
of a well-known citizen of Philadelphia. Her husband, the 
Rev. F. 8. Grimké, of Washington, is also of African descent. 
Both are people of education and culture. 

—It may not be generally known that in his youth the 
Duke of Wellington composed the libretto of a cantata en- 
titled Pandora. The manuscript, which is said to contain 
some lines of great beauty, is now the property of an Italian 
lady. 

—A medallion of Jenny Lind is to be placed in West- 
minster Abbey, near Handel’s monument. A long list of 
names was signed to the requisition for permission ad- 
dressed to the Dean of Westminster, and included such dis- 
tinguished signatures as those of the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Prince Christian, James A. Froude, Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Sir John Stainer, and the Marquis of Salisbury. 

—Mrs. John Mackay has the reputation of being a most 
kind-hearted woman. It is told that during a stay she made 
at Bar Harbor the boy who ran the elevator was hurt 
severely by falling under it, and that Mrs. Mackay’s atten- 
tions to him were constant. She offered her personal 
services as his nurse, and spared neither time, money, nor 
thought until the boy was out of danger. 

—Henry C. Clarke, of Providence, has offered to present 
to that city a bronze replica. of the Bartholdi statue of 
Columbus recently cast in silver for the World’s Fair, on 
condition that the park in which Mr. Clarke wishes the statue 
to stand should have $5000 spent in its improvement by 
the city. This park, known as the “ Dexter Training- 
ground,” was bequeathed to Providence many years ago by 
a wealthy citizen, but has been allowed to fall into neglect. 
The statue will cost $4000. f 

—The highest salary paid to regular teachers in any New 
England school is $8780, and this is only received by the 
principals of the Boston high-schools. The minimum 
salary is $500, but in no city of importance do the heads of 
the high-schools receive less than $1000 a year. 

—Enmilia Pardo Bazan, the distinguished Spanish novelist, 
was one of those children who, like Mary Lamb, was allowed 
to ‘“‘ browse in a good library.” Don Quizote was one of 
her favorite books, and she read it so frequently that she 
could recite whole chapters from memory. She first read 
the Bible when she was eight or nine years old, and was 
deeply impressed by the beauty of the Bible poesy. 

—In the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored ‘People in 
Philadelphia are two people who, if their claims are correct, 
are probably the oldest man and woman in this country. 
They are Mary McDonald, who owns to 128, and John Gib. 
son, who says he is 121. As a matter of course, the woman 
remembers George Washington, whom she says she often 
saw at the home of her master, Reese Howell, when the 
Continental troops were quartered at Valley Forge. 

—Dr. John Mackintosh, the Scotch historian, who began 
his working life as a shoemaker, has received $750 from the 
royal bounty. He gave forty-nine years to the preparation 
of his History of Civilization in Scotland, devoting thirty 
years to the collection of his material, and nineteen years to 
writing the book. 5 
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REVERIE.—ENGRAVED By Cu. BAUDE FROM THE PictuRE By Mme. M. M. R&AL pew SARTE, EXHIBITED IN THE SALON OF THE CHAMPS Eyskes, 1893. 


LITTLE PAUL P. 
B Farcical Curtain=-Raiser. 
GRACE LIVINGSTON FURNISS. 
DRAMATIS PERSONA: 
Pavt Prror, who is too clever to believe the truth. 
Wumor Evnus, who is too clever to tell a lie. 
Tom Fyre, who splits the difference. 
Nan Frr«, Ate sister, who tells neither. 
Berry Puen, who believes in the “ Power of the Preas.” 


Mus. Cuvier-Suyrue, who believes in “* Home-Rule.” 
Juuierta, her daughter, who believes in explanations. 


BY 


Scenzr.—The Fyfes’ studio. Entrance with tube and door 
button up L. C. Doors to bedrooms R. 2d and 4th entrances. 
Alcove fitted up as kitchen in run up R.C. Curtained 
shelves with tins, table with alcohol-lamp, etc. Folding screen 
across front. Coat-rack between screen and entrance. Divan 
down R., with rug and cushions. Table and chairs C.; 
desk or stand down L. Easel up L.; draperies near. 
Artistic bric-d-brac. 

Discovered at rise, Wilmot and Nan. Wilmot wears dress- 
coat; stands back to Nan, who sits on table, C., painting the 
seams with black paint. Tom heard whistling. 

Wilmot. How does it look? —_‘[ Tries to look over shoulder. 

Nan. Beautiful. Stand still, or I'll paint your ear. It’s 
the best thing I’ve done this season. I think I shall send it 
to the Academy. 

Wilmot. Not with me in it; I object to being hung— 
even on the line. 

Tom (off). Coat ready, Nan? 

Nan. Yes; come out and see it. (Gets off table.) Turn 
around, Wilmot. [Wilmot turns slowly, like tailor’s block. 
Tom enters, R., in shirt sleeves, brushing hair vigorously. 

Wilmot, How do you like your sister’s work of art, Tom? 

Tom (walking around him), Great! By Jove! Nan, you're 
an artist. 

Nan. Who would think that coat was five years old? 


Tom. The dear old thing looks like new. Ah, many a 
jolly time we've had together! And to-night— 
Wilmot. To-night it accompanies you to the realms of 
swelldom. 
Nan. And when Mr. Dana gives you the order to decorate 
his picture-gallery— 
Wilmot (removing coat). The faithful coat will hold the 
check. [| Hands it to Tom. 
Tom ( putting it on). I hope he won’t forget the check. 
Five hundred dollars on account would be convenient. How 
— my hair? All the swells varnish their back hair, you 
now. 

Nan (handing him hyacinth, takes brush). A few extra 
touches will improve it. [ Brushes his back hair. 
Tom (adjusting flower). Help me with this tie, Wilmot. 

- Wilmot (tying bow). Mind you do us credit at the dinner, 
om. 
Nan. Don’t eat with your knife. 
Wilmot. Or drink out of your finger-bowl. 
Tom. I ought to be off. Dinner at seven, you know. 
Nan (standing off, L.). My part is done. 
Wilmot (standing off, R.). And mine. 
Tom. Do I look prosperous? 
Nan. You look as though you dined with millionaires 
every day. 
Wilmot. And had thousand-dollar orders daily. 
Tom. Then I'll do. (Turns suddenly, rushes up to coat- 
rack, 0.) T’ll be back by nine. 
Nan (rushing after him). Your hair! 
Wilmot (rushing after him). Your collar! 
[Zach seizes tail of his coat to detain him ; as he does not 
stop, they jerk him R. and L. 
Both, Wait! 
[As they tug, the coat splits from top to bottom up the 
middle seam, which is only lightly basted. 
All, Oh! 
Tom (turning, angrily). What the dickens have you done? 
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Nan, It’s only a rip! 
Wilmot. No; it’s torn. 
Tom (dragging off the halves, throws them down). I hope 
you are satisfied now! (Comes down, sits by table, 0.) 
fou've been funny once too often! (Wilmot aad Nan rue- 
Sully examine coat.) It’s just my luck! Dana will be offended 
because I don’t appear,and some fellow who hasn't got a 
funny sister and her humorous fiancé to destroy his clothes 
will get the order. 
Nan. You can borrow a coat. 
Tom, There isn’t a dress suit in the building! 
home! 
Wilmot. Hire a coat. 
Tom. And be taken for a waiter! I'll stay home/ 
[ Puts on painting jacket. Bell rings; Nan runs to tube. 
Wilmot. You needn't blame us. 
Tom (crossing to divan). 1 hate horse-play! 
Nan (calling down tube). Come up! (Presses button, turn- 
ing.) Tom, you are saved. Paul Pryor is coming up. 
Wilmot. Borrow his coat! , 
Tom. Tell the story to that busybody! 
mosquito! Let him buzz it all over town! 
stay home. 
Wilmot and Nan. But— 
Tom. I forbid either of you to tell that meddling jackass 
one word! > 
Wilmot (laughing). Suppose I could get his coat without 
telling him? 
Tom. You can’t. 
Wilmot. Bet I can. 
Tom. Yes; but— 
Wilmot. Nan and I will keep him here till nine o'clock. 
If you are back on time I’ll engage to do the rest. 
om and Nan. How? 
Wilmot. First, we will rouse his curiosity by pretending 
we don’t want him here at all; that will make him frantic 
to remain. Chance must do the rest. | Knock, L 


I'll stay 
| Goes to coat-rack, 


That human 
Oh no! Vl 
| Sits. 


Will you wear it? 





Wilmot (at door). Follow my lead. 
Who is it? 
Paul (off). Pryor. 
Wilmot, Oh! 
[ Winks to Nan and Tom, who stare bewildered. 
‘wul (of). Are the Fyfes at home? 
Wilmot. Er—ye-e-s. ( Winking Nan.) 
Nan (taking hint), Ou! Tell him to wait one moment. 
Wilmot. Wait one moment. (Closes door.) Now draw 
things about, so be’ll think we’re hiding something. 
All drag chairs, set them down heavily, scuffle their feet. 
Nan (very loud). Now he can come. 
[Sits by Tom on divan. 
Sorry to keep you 


(Opens door on crack.) 
Little Paul P. 


Paul Pryor! 


Wilmot (opening door). Come in. 
waiting 
[Admits Paul Pryor. (Pryor is not necessarily small, 
though he speaks of himself aa ‘‘ little Paul P.” But 
he is a bugybody, and must never drop his air of eager, 
malicious curiosity. ) 
Paul (with inquisitive glance). How d'ye do, everybody? 
Hope I don’t interrupt—er—anything? 
Tom (meeting him). Not at all. Take off your top-coat. 
(Assists him ; hangs coat on rack.) We were—only— 
Nan (feigning confusion). We were— 
Wilmot. Exaetly; we were. (Offering case.) Have a ciga- 
rette? 
aul (taking one). Thanks. (Comes down. Aside.) Some- 
thing is going on here. (Aloud.) You are sure I don’t in- 


trude? 

All. Oh no! [ Ercha 

Paul (aside). Some mystery. (Aloud.) 
to inflict myself on you for an hour. 

All. Oh, how _— 

Paul (aside). What can be going on? | Peers about. 

Wilmot. Let us lend you a smoking jacket (takes out pipe 
and tebacco), and we'll have a joll talk. 

Paul, \f you're going to smoke that pipe I'll take the 
jacket. (Crossing, R.) I am to meet my flancée and her 
mamma down in Brown’s studio at eight, and they object 
to smoke. 

Tom (clapping him on shoulder). Step into m 
change, old man. 
charmed. 

Wilmot. Charmed! 

[ Winks to Nan, who rolls up her eyes. Paul, seeing them, 
pauses in door. 

Paul. You afe sure | am not in the way? 

All. Not at all. [ Beit Paul, R., with men. 

Nan (clapping hands). He has fallen intothetrap. (Takes 
down Tom’s ulster and hat from rack.) How clever those 
boys are! (Tom rushes in R., closes door, hurriedly removes 
jacket, gets into Paul's coat.) How did you get it? 

Tom. Snatched it while Wilmot was showin 
fire-escape. (Takes wraps from her.) By Jove! I'm off at 
last. Good-by. [Zrit Tom, L. 

Nan. Now no matter what happens, Tom dines with Mr. 
Dana. [ Sits, C. 
[Paul and Wilmot enter, R., both smoking, Paul wearing 

velveteen jacket. 

Wilmot (crossing to easel). It can’t be done, dear boy. 

Tosses over pile of draperies. 

Paul (sitting on divan). I appeal to Miss Fyfe. 

Nan. Yes? 

Paul. You promise to keep my secret? 

Nan (burlesquing). It dies with me. Speak on. 

Paul. You know all about the artists’ tableaux at the 
Academy next week, of course. Well, I have chosen Glau- 
cos buying flowers of Nydia for my picture, and lam going 
to give it a pantomime effect. 

Nan. Pantomime? 

Paul. Act it out. Give it life. 

Wilmot (coming down with white toga). Please to fancy 
Pryor, with his nice little nineteenth-century Broadway 
walk, moving about in a toga. 

Paul (rising). I can throw myself into any part. 

Wilmot. But not walk it. Amateurs never act below the 
shoulders. (Winks to Nan.) Try it. (Tosses toga to him.) 
There's your rig. 

Nan. Do let me see you walk like Glaucos. 

Paul. I will. You shall see that little Paul P. is no ama- 
teurr (Going to R. upper door, followed by Wilmot.) May I 
go in here? 

Wilmot (feigning alarm). Not for—er— Go in Tom's 
room. [Crosses to Nan. 

Paul (knowingly). Allright. (At lowerdoor. Aside.) The 
mystery is in that room. [Zzit Paul. 

Wilmot. We must keep him out of that room. As long 
as we can convince him we are concealing something, he 
will remain to ferret it out. 

Nan. He is on the trail now. 

Wilmot (seeing Paul appear in door). Yes, he suspects us. 

Paul (aside). Suspect! 1 do indeed. (Aloud, coming down.) 
Well! ( Walks affectedly, wearing toga over his shirt and trou- 
sers.) Grant that I e a good Glaucos. 

Wilmot, Except the walk. [Bell ot 

Nan (running to tube). Better try something modern, Mr. 

[ Listens. 


Pryor. 

Pout Glaucos is my ideal. 

Wilmot (imitating). Glaucos never walked like this. 

Paul (angrily). 1 don’t walk like this. 

Nan (calling down tube). Come up! (Presses button.) 
Betty Pringle, the aeuapeges girl, is coming up. 

Paul. Then little Paul P. will retire. She has been chas- 
ing me all day. 

Wilmot. For an interview? 

Paul. Yes; she wants to write up my tableau. 
newspaper women! 

Nan. She's caught you now. 

Paul (running to upper door). Oh no! I'll step in here! 

Wilmot (heading ham off). No; go in Tom’s room. 


meaning looks. 
Then I am going 


[ Whisper together. 


room and 
I am going out, but the others will be 


him the 


Hang 


\~y~ L. 
Paul (aside). T0 in there yet! [Heit Paul. 

Nan (admitting Betty Pringle, a young and pretty girl). 
Pray come in. 


Betty (handing her card). Betty Pringle; representing Gos- 
sip—LHvening Gossip. (Goes to table, C., turns —_ eed 
wraps, gets out note-book, sits, taking off gloves. Nan and Wil- 
mot on divan watch her in admiring silence.) I called to 
interview Mr. Paul Pryor. 
Nan, This is not his studio— 
Betty (writing). Certainly; but I saw him come in here, 
and the elevator-boy tells me he has not gone out again. 
b mer That er Pry igh n gi 
ty (cheerfully). Mr. or might as we’ ve me an 
rene A now as later. Gossip wants a description of 
bis tableau, and Gossip will have it. 
Nan, But you don’t understand—this is Mr. Eyre. 
[Wilmot laughs ; goes up. 
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Ly | And you are Miss Fyfe. I know everybody iu 
town, oo (Looking about.) Pretty studio—! ll write it 
up. riting.) “Studies in Studios”—um—goul hend- 


I don’t— 
[ Crosses, L. 

Betty. They all say that. (Crossing to divan.) That's 
cute! (Pu cushions. Aside.) Pryor’s top-coat is here. 
(Aloud.) Sofa-bed? 

Nan (indignantly). No, indeed! 

Wilmot. civil, or she'll put in something nasty. 

Betty (over her shoulder). 1 heard that, Mr. Eyre, and you're 
right. (Turning.) Is it peace or war, Miss fe? 


Nan Coughing). Peace. 

Betty. Sensible girl. (Draws screen.) What's this? Oh, 
kitchen! ( Writes.) ‘‘In an alcove Miss Fyfe conducts her 
dainty housewifery.” [Nan and Wilmot join her. 

Wilmot to Nan, She’s after Pryor. 

Nan. 1 wish she'd find him. 

Betty Oriakiy) And now, where is the mantel, piano, 
bookcase, or sofa-bed? 

Nan. We have real bedrooms. 

Betty (opening upper R. door). Here? 

door on crack, 


[Lower opens 

Nan. Go in. [Betty, Wilmot, and Nan exeunt. 

Paul (coming in). That odious creature is seeing the 
mystery. (Tiptoeing up.) I'll just peep— 

Betty (off). Thanks! Now I'll see the other, please. 

Paul (running down). The other! Where’ll I go? (Look- 
ing about desperately.) Yi chance it here. 

[Flings himself on divan, draws rug over himself, drags 


ne— 
Nan (rising). Please don’t write us up. 


to screen. 


cushion over his . 

Betty (re-entering with Nan and Wilmot). I’m gettin 
lovely material. (Writing.) ‘‘A symphony in pink | 
white.” (At lower.door.) And this is your pega 

in. 


Nan (nudging Wilmot). Now! } 

Wilmot. Poor little Paul P. ‘ [Cross down L. 

Nan. Why don’t they say something? 

Betty (re-enters, looking . Thanks. (Comes down, 
writing. Aside.) Where have they hidden him? 

Nan (aside). Where can he have gone? 

Betty. 1 wish I could have seen Mr. Pryor. 


Nan. I wish you could. . 
Wilmot to Nan. Why the dickens didn’t she? 
Betty (writing, as she backs to divan). ‘‘In one corner a 
luxurious divan invites—” 
[Sits. Paul sits up with howl, Betty leaps up shrieking, 
Wilmot and Nan convulsed with laughter. 
| (coolly). Ah, there you are, Mr. Pryor. (Sits by table, 
0.) Hope I didn’t hurt you? 
Paul (freeing himself from cushions). Not at all. 
[Draws rug up to his chin. 
ie. Now let us have that interview. 
. I've nothing to say. 
~—_ Naturally. (Writing.) It is to be a tableau, I think. 
[Nan and Wilmot retire to alcove; make real coffee over 
lamp, cut sandwiches, etc., as t watch scene. 
Paul. I mean that I decline to ta The subject and 
treatment of my tableau are a secret. 
Betty (laughing). Not a —s profound one. 
Pa eye ittle Paul P. can keep his counsel. 
Betty. And Betty Pringle can guess his choice. 
Huguenot Lovers. 
Ruts sore it is not. 
. Sleeping Beauty? 
Paul. Not quite so hackneyed. 
Bétty. Then it must be Rebecca at the Well. 
Paul (sitting up, drops rugs). You don’t credit me with 
much originality. 
Betty (clapping her hands). I see! I see! Something 
man! [ Writes. 
Paul (aside). Yl bluff her off. (Aloud.) Exactly. 


a one gets ahead of me. Come, confess that you 
are to be a “‘ Little ‘Tin God on Wheels.” 

Paul. I own it. ( Winking to others.) But please don’t 
write it , [Wilmot and Nan coming down with coffee, ete. 

Betty. Must. My bread-and-butter depends on getting 
ahead of the other papers. 

Nan ( passing tray). Try some of our bread-and-butter. 

Wilmot. And coffee. [ Waits on her. 

Betty. Thanks. (Hating as she writes.) The costume you 
wear is complete? 

Paul. Don’t you think so? 

[ Business: all eating and drinking. 

Betty. Certainly. (Aside.) Donkey! (Aloud.) And it’s 

a tableau vivant? 


Paul. Exceedingly vivant. I'm to do a skirt-dance. 

Betty. A Tin God skirt-dancing! 

Paul. Why not? 

Betty (rising). I don’t object. It makes a cracking article. 
(Moving to door.) Thank = all very much. 

All (rising and ——;- "t mention it. 


It’s the 


won't like the printed result. ; exit. 
Paul. Foiled by her own cuteness! Did you notice the 
symmetry of my lie? [Sits on divan. 
Wilmot and Nan. Lovely! [Collect cups at table, C. 


Paui. That’s the true method. Find out what your —_ 

nent suspects, and confirm it simply. Never elaborate a lie 
Wilmot. Truth is goed enough for me. 
Paul. You can’t deceive with truth. 
Wilmot. Can't you? [ Winks to Nan. 

Paul. eb idiot would believe you. 

Wilmot. nks. 

Paul. 1 speak in general terms. 


Personally I have never 
been deceived. 


I wish I could be; but I read human nature 
too painfully well. I can’t— [ Sighs. 
an. Believe any one. 

Paul. No,no! But I simply can’t be deceived. I see the 
situation (goes up, Wilmot following), bide my time (taking 
u -door handle), and when the opportunity comes grasp— 

ilmot (shoving him up to aleove). ‘There’s the kitchen, 
old map. [ Locks door; removes key. 

Paul (di. . Thanks, dear boy. (Places cup on 
table, watching Wilmot.) 1 was so busy talking, I—er— 

Wilmot. Don’t apologize. [ Crosses to Nan, C. 

Paul. 1 didn't— [Comes down R. 

Wilmot (ostentatiously putting down key). 1 say don’t. 

[ Assists Nan to carry dishes up. 

Paul (aside). What the deuce have they got in that room? 
It ——+ Tay *(Byi or a st ene coe oe said 
somet . (ying ‘urtively. really must out. 

[Crosses to table. As he puts out his hand, Nan takes up 
key; hands it to W 
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Nan (sweetly). Looking for anything, Mr. Pryor? 

Paul (confused). ja Ay oro Wilmot. 
on (crossing L., key on desk). We haven't settled 

question. 

Paul (talking at random). Yes, yes; you must admit that 
the toga is a most graceful garment. ( Walking b 
working. his way to the key.) Observe its airy folds—its 
swing—its—er— 

ss of Rey Pee a0 Wines plete & op and bam it to 
an. 

Wilmot. Looking for anything, or? 

Paul, Er—a match. sie 

Nan. I thought you had found your match. 

Paul. Eh? Oh, a joke! 

Wilmot, By Jove! Fancy dancing in a toga! 

Paul, Why not? A well-made fellow could carry it off 
amazingly well. [Crossing to Nan. 

Wilmot (following). Let's see you try. 

Nan. Do. 

Paul (bowing). May I have the pleasure? Whistle a pol- 
ka, Wilmot. 

Nan Cone Wilmot key). Hold this, please. 

Wilmot. Wait. [Runs into Tom’s room. 

Paul (eagerly). Miss Nan, I say, am I interrupting any- 


ay 

an (blankly). Interrupting? 
Paul. Yes; that room? 
Nan. What room? 
Paul. The locked room. 
Nan. Locked? 
Paul. Yes. What is— 
Wilmot (running in, holds up comb wrapped in paper). 

On with the dance. ‘ 

[ Plays polka on comb, which must of course be backed up 


[Pointing up. 


piano or o Paul and Nan polka gayly 

around : 
Nan. How does it look? [Loud knock, L. 
Paul. Convinced? [Knock again. 


Wilmot (stopping). Hush! [All listen in line, C. 

Mrs. C.-8. (off). Miss Pringle said he was in the Fyfes’ 
studio, Julietta. 

Julietta (off). It says Fyfe on this door. 

Mrs. C.-8. (off). Knock oe. Julietta. 

knocking. ul téptoes down between Nan 
and Wilmot ; holds hand of each. 

Paul (whispering). My fiancée and her mother, Mrs. Cuy- 

ae aaa Both very starched and proper. Where can 
e? 
Wilmot and Nan. The kitchen. 


sits on divan; holds ure paper upside down. 
Wilmot ——— the Cuyler-Sm . Come in. 
Mrs. C.-S. (comes down with Julietta). Mr. Fyfe? 


Wilmot, Not yet—er—that is, I am Mr. Fyfe’s brother-iu- 
law-elect. Let me introduce Miss Fyfe. 
Nan (rising). Mrs. Cuyler-Smythe? So— [Stops abruptly. 


Mrs. 0.-S. (raising lorgnette). How did you know my 
name? 
Nan. How? 


Wilmot. We have seen you at the opera. 

Julietta. Ask about the party, mamma. 

Mrs. 0.-8. Julietta! 

Julietta, 1 heard it. 

Mrs. C.-S. No matter. We called —at least, Mr. Pryor 
was to meet us at Brown’s studio downstairs, where we 
have been waiting an hour. 

Julietta, An hour! [Glares at Nan. 

Mrs. C.-S. And there we should be now, had not Miss 
Betty Pringle told us that Mr. Pryor was here. 

[Paul peeps over top of screen. 

Julietta. Is he here? 


Wilmot (waving his hand). You see! [Paul ducks down. 

Mrs. C.-8. You do not deny that he was here? 

Nan. Certainly not. We are not ashamed of knowing 
him. 

Wilmot. Pray look about for his buncoed ones. 

Mrs. C.-S. impertinent! Come, Julietta! ( a to 
retire; she sees coat-rack.) Ah! Paui’s coat! [ Pointing. 

Julietta ( pointing). Paul's coat! 

Both, Paul's coat! 

Wilmot. So it is. 

Mrs. C.-8. Enough! I have long deplored Paul or’s 
tendencies towards bohemian life, and though I have closed 


my —— 

Julietta (sobbing). Her eyes! 

[Paul appears over screen. 

Mrs. C.-S. —I can no longer hesitate to put down my 
foot— 

Julietta, Her foot! 

Mrs. C.-8. —and close my doors— 

Julietta. Her doors! 

Mrs. C.-S. —to the reckless destroyer of my angel’s bappi- 


ness. Come home! 

Julietta. Home! [Zeeunt Mrs. C.-8. and Julietta. 

Nan. Why don’t Tom come? We can’t keep Pryor now. 

[Paul comes in. 

Wilmot. We must. 

Paul (coming down). I must run after them and explain. 

Wilmot. I should think so. The old lady bas a right to 
be angry. [ Winks to Nan. 

Paul. A right! 

Nan. You ought not to come here if she disapproves of 
artistic society. 

Paul. She not own me body and soul. 

Nan. She seems to think she does. 

Paul. Well, she don’t. 

Wilmot ne toga). Every minute you delay adds 
fuel to her wrath. urry! 


Paul (jerking away). Let me alone, will you? By gad! I 
won't a I’m no talker, but when my mind is made up, little 
Paul P. is adamant. 

Wilmot. Better go. 

Nan. Do, do go. 


Paul (suspiciously). What's the rush? 

Both ( feigning confusion). Oh, nothing! 

Paul. If 1 am in your way, pray say so. Come, admit 
that Lam, (Putting hand on Wilmot’s shoulder.) Admit 
there is something in that other bedroom that you don't 
want me to see. 

Wilmot. Upon my word and honor there is not. : 

Paul. Then my mother-in-law can Re hang! (Aeide.) 
What a liar! (Aloud.) Just to show that I am not to be 
bulldozed, I'll stay. Let’s finish our dance. 

Wilmot J og out comb). Suppose they return? 

— dog: A Musto; they 

an, Strike u mot. usic ; dance as before. 
Paul. Anything wrong with SS toga? [Zi L. 
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Wilmot, Hush! 
Ni ( aon down front). ’S-sh 

an ing 1 ! 
Julietta ff). The party % there, mamma. 
Mrs. C.-8. (off). Knock again; Julietta. 
Paul. Don’t betray me! 

Oe up ; draws sereen. Nan sits; Wilmot opens door. 
tlmot (admitting the C.-S.’s). Ah, you have returned? 
Mrs. C.-8. The elevator-boy tells me Mr. or has not 

yet left the building. [Sits, down L. 
Julietta. So we are going to wait for him. [Sits, 
Both. Here! 

Wilmot (sarcastically). Perhaps you would like to search 
the bedrooms? [Crosses to screen. 

Both (eageriy). Yes! 

fan. Absurd! 

Mrs. C.-8. (pointing). What is behind that screen? 

Nan. Nothing much. [ Laughs. 

Julietta, She laughs, mamma. 

Mrs. C.-8. No matter! Can we see this “ nothing much”? 

Wilmot. Certainly. 

[Draws screen up L. side of alcove; as the ©.-8.’s rush in, 
Nan draws her end out, showing Paul walking with 
the moving screen. 

Wilmot (taking key from table). You see! 

Mrs. C.-S. Ah! [ Pounces on curtained shelves. 
Julietta, Oh! [Drags away curtains. 
Both (turning). Pots and pans! 

[Come down; as they start, Wilmot and Nan replace 

screen, with Paul behind it. 
Mrs. C.-8. May we see the bedrooms? 
Nan (opening lower door’), Certainly. Go in, please. 
[AU exeunt. Paul appears over screen. 
Wilmot (of). You see? 
Mrs. C.-S. Yes. There is another? 
Nan. One more. [They re-enter; Paul ducks down. 


[Knock again. 


[ ; 
Rises; goes to L. of screen. 


Mrs. O.-8. ert | to trouble you. [Goes up. 
Nan. No trouble. [Wilmot unlocks door. 
Wilmot. Walk in. Seeing is believing. [AU exeunt. 


Paul (over screen). I wish 1 could see what they are see- 
ing! What can it be? [Disappears as party re-enter. 
Julietta (sobbing). Paul is not here! 
Mrs. C.-8. (fiercely). Ah, that sofa! 
[Rushes to it. Nan and Wilmot cross L., Julietta up R. 
Julietta. He was at the party. I heard him. 
Mrs. C.-8S. He was! (Hzamining sofa.) Where is he now? 
Wilmot. And echo answers— 
[ Terrific crash behind screen. 
All (turning). Ah! 
Julietta (drawing away screen). Paul! 

[Runs to her mother. All stare at Paul, who sits in the 
ruins of the table, surrounded by tin-ware. He rises, 
grasping cover of chafing-dish; comes down. 

Mrs. C.-8. (tragically). Wretch! 
Paul. No, no! Not wretch! 
Julietta. Let him explain. 

Mrs. C.-8. He can’t. 

Paul. I can. 

[ Business: Mrs. C.-8. reviving Julietta; Paul fanning 
her with dish-cover. Tom enters quickly, L.; joins 
Nan and Wilmot. 

Tom. Am I in time? 
Wilmot. Yes; hurry and take it off. 
Nan. Were you successful? 
Tom (handing her check). Five hundred dollars on account. 
(All pantomime joy.) What's going on over there? 
Wilmot. Tell you later. The coat! the coat! 
[Brit Tom R., quickly. 


age Leno 
[ Places her on divan. 


Paul. Look up, my angel! 

Mrs. C.-S. She is not your angel until you explain this 
deception. Julietta sits up. 

Paul. Very easily done. (Paces up and n.) The fact 
is, I—er—er— 

Julietta. Paul can’t explain. 

Paul. Yes, 1 can—er—er—I can— 

Nan (to Wilmot). Help him. 

Wilmot. Not much. 

Paul. Why—er—you see—I dropped in to borrow this 
rig for my tableau—my tableau—er— 

[Tom enters, R., in smoking jacket ; crosses C. 

Mrs. C.-8. Go on! 

Julietta. He can’t explain. 

Paul. I can. 

Tom (to Wilmot). What— 

Wilmot. Listen! 

Paul. I tried this rig on, and—and—just for fun—fun, 
you know—Mr. Eyre locked my coat up in that room. 

[ Pointing. 

Wilmot. Oh, I say! 

Nan. Nonsense! 

Tom. Sorry to give you away, Pryor, but your coat is 
now in my room oun the bed (zit Mrs. C.-S. hurriedly), just 
where you left it. 

Paul. Then they changed it. 

Wilmot and Nan. We didn’t touch it. 

Mrs. U.-S. (re-entering with coat), Further explanations are 
useless. (TZosses him coat.) Come, Julietta! 

[ Rises. 


Julietta, He couldn't explain! 

Mrs. 0.-8. Come! 

[They cross up to L. FE. Wilmot and Nan cross to divan. 
Tom, C. Paul, R. C. 

Paul. lean! (Removes toga; puts on coat.) I can, really! 

Tom. No, you can’t; but 1 will. (Zo the C.-8.’s.) Mr. 
Pryor is the victim of his own good-nature. 

rs. C.-S. (turning). How so? 

Tom. Why, just as he came in to-night, an accident hap- 
pened to my dress-coat. It was ee to replace it, as I 
was due at a dinner party; so Pryor kindly offered his. 

Paul. Yes, take mine, I said, but mind,I must have it 
again by half past eight. Winks to Tom. 

Tom. Exactly. But I was detained, and so Mr. Pryor had 
to wait. (Clasping Paul’s hand.) And, like the noble fellow 
he is, nearly sacrificed your esteem to conceal my misfortune. 

Paul (much affected). Little Paul P. never deserts a friend! 

[Crosses up; takes coat from rack. 

Julietta, Paul has explained. 

Mrs. C.-S. But I don’t understand— 

Paul (bowing them out). I will ew fo everything on our 
way home. Azeunt Mrs. C.-S. and Julietta; Paul rushes to 
Tom.) Old man, that lie was a gem—so —. 

[Shaking hands. 

Tom (laughing). You did not know you lent me your coat? 

Paul. Uheard you say Idid! Ha! ha! I say, Wilmot, 
what is in that room? 

Wilmot and Nan. Nothing. 

Paul. Nothing! Oh,céme now! you can’t hoodwink me— 

Julietta (calling). Paul! 
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Paul. Coming! You don’t lock “nothing” up. 
Wilmot. Yes, we do. [ Winks to Nan. 
Paul, Oh, I guess so! Coming! [ Zeit. 
Nan. Personally little Paul P. has never been deceived. 
He wishes he could be; but he can’t! 
All (laughing). He can’t! He can’t! 
QUICK CURTAIN. 


A BIKTHDAY IDYL. 
BY HELEN E. BROWN 


_ fancy, but methinks a new-born year 
Is like the wonder-ball 
The German mother, with fond love and care; 
Winds for her girlie small. 


To stimulate the Friulein’s diligence, 
She dext’rously conceals 

Wee coins and trinkets of small consequence 
Within each knot she reels. 


Obedient the child sits at her stint, 
Preferring play, no doubt, 

And slowly knits, with frowns of discontent, 
When, lo! a gift falls out. 


Now pleased indeed, she takes her work again, 
The laughter in her eyes, 

And knits the faster, so she may attain 
Another glad surprise. 


And to completion of the pretty work 
Her willing fingers bend: 

How does she know but the best gift of all 
Is at the very end? 


So, dearest maiden, as the coming year 
Unfolds its months and days, 

A thousand blessings, stored with prescient care, 
Will beautify your ways. 


More than a mother’s is the love that hides 
In this your wonder-ball 

Full many unexpected rare delights, 
Into your lap to fall. 


And as each day drops out some sweet surprise, 
Like the pleased little one, 

Your quickened zeal in duty hers outvies, 
Your work will faster run. 


And when your years in the dear Father's love 
Shall all have glided past, 

The best, the choicest gift his hand inwove 
You'll find, too, at the last. 


ART AND MUSIC IN AMERICAN HOMES. 
MUSIC AND THE ANGLO-SAXON TEMPERAMENT. 


HAT a prejudice exists in the minds of continental na- 
tions, and especially in those exclusively of Latin origin, 
in regard to the Anglo-Saxon temperament and its relation 
to music is undeniable. Nothing is more certain to the 
German than that the English are unmusical; and the Italian 
snaps his fingers at the thought of anything else being true. 
About the Ameriean he is not quite so sure, his own affilia- 
tions with that country being stronger because of his mi- 
grated countrymen, and he hopes that that leavening in- 
fluence has had its effect upon the otherwise Puritanical 
race. And until he goes to Birmingham and Leeds, and hears 
the finest oratorio singing in the world; to the small towns 
scattered over Yorkshire, and finds that there is hardly a 
journeyman tailor who has not his violin, and plays it with 
a surprising facility; that almost every young shopkeeper 
with his sweetheart, in the suburbs of London, belongs to 
the choral society—it is never a choral society, but the, which 
is significant of its place in the esteem of the natives; and 
finally, until he hears during the season in town more great 
janists, violinists, and singers than he ever dreamed could 
crowded into six weeks— until all this is thrust upon him, 
the complacent Teuton goes on perpetuating his complacent 
remark, and the English is to him an unmusical ration. 
But, his journey over, he remembers that it was for this 
*‘unmusical nation” that Mendelssohn’s greatest work was 
written; and he begins to think again. It then looms up 
out of the past that Handel spent the best part of his life in 
that ‘‘ unmusical country”; then his daughter reminds him 
that the prize pianist at Leipzig the year before was “ ein 
Englander”; and bis son that the first violinist at the Hoch 
Schule in Berlin, in his time, was ‘‘ eine Englanderin”; and 
his wife, to make his confusion complete, tells off three other 
Anglo-Saxon celebrities who were in Paris in his young 
days when they were upon their wedding journey; and after 
a few days the complacency gives way to a shade of irrita- 
tion—it has been so comfortable to use the old phrase—and 
the irritation to a slightanxiety. For if England is to show 
herself artistic, in addition to her Reichthum and her pos- 
sessions on the sea, where is the lever of Teutonic patronage 
to rest in the future? Where indeed? Where is the limit 
to be put to this aggressive, intelligent, healthful, adaptable 
race, if, in addition to its mental and moral qualities, it pro- 
ceeds to unfold a world of artistic capacities before which 
no arrogance, no patronage can stand! 

Well may the German, the Italian, the Hungarian, the 
Pole, even the Russian, begin to look to his laurels in the 
field of art, as the all-conquering Anglo-Saxon advances on 
this his last unconquered realm! For he is coming, coming! 
In other words, he is ceasing to stifle, by false application 
of religious principle, the germ of loveliness and love of 
loveliness implanted in the earliest members of his race, 
whom the Pope’s own legate, eight hundred years ago, 
called angels instead of Angles, so heavenly beautiful was 
their chanting in the churches. How meekly the English- 
speaking peoples have allowed this fact to go over their 
heads! How submissively they have consented to conti- 
nental dictum, and have applanded the bad singer and the 
stiff player, because their artistic forebears bade them! But 
that day is now past, and an unpronounceable name will not 
make a career in London, New York, Boston, or Chicago, 
while compositions labelled with names as unmistakable as 
Stanford and Chadwick, Sullivan and Gleason, are crowd- 
ing into notice thick ond fast, and usurp a place upon the 
music lists of dealers. And what does this mean but that 
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made an Bogilsh segedy te. greatect,of all drnman the 
le an the test of a e 
try that ns made au English fay! the loveliest of all idyls, 
the beauty that has made an English creature in physical per- 
fection the most beautiful of all human beings, and the 
tenderness that has been the type of all tenderness, now set 
free from bigotry and misinterpretation of duty—all leap to 
a union with the objects ready to their eye, ears, and 
fingers? 

nd if English, doubly American is this onward march. 
Who, standing before the clusier of the Columbian build- 
ings, audacious in intent, masterly in effect as a whole if 
not in each detail, who can doubt that architecture has burst 
the bonds of incubation in America and stands an art before 
her countrymen? Who, walking in pure delight through 
the sculptures attributed to the United States, can but 
understand that the period of crudity is passed, and that of 
beauty—in greater or less degree, if you will, but beauty— 
has been ushered in? And with what pride may musicians 
point to the orchestral work of Chadwick and Gleason; the 
crisp, perfectly formed piano gavotte of Mrs. Bangs-Skelton, 
as complete a composition of its kind as anything Germany 
has produced in this generation! These bear the marks of 
individuality, that priceless pearl in creative work. They 
are the very possession of the men and the woman who con- 
ceived them. 

What an impetus the Congress of Musicians, with Mr. 
Krehbiel, Mr. Cody, Miss Fletcher, and their essays upon 
the Volkslied of America, the Place of Music in University 
Degrees, and the Value of Indian Song, full of suggestion 
and inspiration, together with the Orpheus under Mr. Thomas 
and the nobility of Mrs. Fiske’s singing of the Hurydice, in 
her round, rich voice—what an impetus to healthful, enthu- 
siastic, dignified labor in the universal art, the art of music, 
these have been, only the teachers, students, and amateurs 
who scatiered to their homes at the close of the congress 
can tell, Blots there were; weak spots there were, as there 
must ever be in any lar 
as the newspapers defined the inaudibly presented school- 
girlish papers of some of the women present in that depart- 
ment of the congress given over to women exclusively, 
might well have given place to an intelligent presentation 
of the amateur world of music in Chicago by Mrs. Carpen- 
ter. and to the professional world of the same city by Mrs. 
Eddy—a feature that would have been of intense interest 
to members from other cities. Feeble, must the true artist 
allow, were some of the features. Gladly would he erase 
the memory of the “female seminary” element and the 
shopkeeping element of certain teachers with their attend- 
ant wares in the shape of pupils, and the reiteration of 
songs in thin sopranos which were thrust upon the impa- 
tient listeners. But strong were the main elements of 


the congress, and significant of progress, intelligence, and 
wholesome cultivation of the love of the beautiful, particu- 
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larly in the Western States. 





J. L. K.—It ig a little diffienlt to give you suggestions for a wedding 
taking place at euch an unusual honr. The groom should wear morning 
costume—that ig, black frock-coat, light trousers, white fonr-in-hand tie. 
The number of yghers may regulated by the number of guests rather 
than by the size ®f the cliurch. A fruit breakfast would be seasonable 
and pretty, with ices, champagne cup, etc. 


Montana.—As you cannot afford silk lining, use black sateen of very 
light quality. Make your black silk with an ample skirt of seven or nine 
gored breadths. As you are stout use only a slight trimming at the foot 
of a double rnffie or ruche. Make a round waist with vest front of black 
chiffon gaibered slightly; then add at the waist-line a basque six inches 
deep of the silk cut in a single cirenlar piece. Exdge this basque and the 
front next the vest with very narrow jet trimming. Have large mutton- 
leg siceves, and put the narrow jet trimming around a high collar and 
about the wrists. 


“A Provipenor Sunsoniner.”—We do not give business addresses in 
this column. If you will send an addressed envelope we will gladly 
oblige you. 


Maox.—In making the gored flonnce a good plan is to use as a pattern 
the lower part of the popular skirt pattern that bas nine gored breadtha 
Cut the nine flonnce breadihs to the height of the knee, and if made of 
thin erépon or grenadine, line them with thin taffeta silk; then for the 
upper part of the skirt have five gored breadthe extending from belt to 
knee and similarly lined. Sew the lower flounce breadths without fulness 
to the end of the upper part, and conceal the join by trimming of a ruche 
of ribbon or lace, a puff of the material, a bias band of satin, or else nar- 
row circular ruffles of the dress goods or of satin. Usually a similar 
trimming is at the foot of the flounce. 


Appisow.—It may be a local usage to make a gift of an after-dinner 
cotfee-cup to an engaged girl, but it is certainly not a universal custom. 
It is probably intended merely as a pretty little recognition of her ap- 
proaching housewifely dignity, and has no deeper meaning. 


C. A. T.—We mournfully confess that we are unable to fathom the 
meaning of OF wy wey 4 placed in the lower left-and corner instead 
of the upper right, unless we regard it as purely a sign of a perverse dis- 
position in the sender. 

“ Eveiyn.”—You will need gingham and opnte or white dotted mus- 
lin dresses in Nashville during September and October. For your travel- 
ling dress get serge or hop-eacking for a skirt and jacket, with Madras 
gingham or foulard shirt waists, A visiting dress for that season and 
climate should be of India silk, — or grenadine. Have, for instance, 
a light-ground India silk and a dark blue crépon trimmed with white gui- 
pure insertions and black satin ribbon. Make the black silk dress with 
a round waist lengthened by a circular basque of satin, and have satin 
revers, collar, and sleeve pu A —- of black satin, or a triple cope of 
cloth, either gray, blue, or black, will be useful. The crépon cress is 
preferable to the delaine you mention. Have a tea gown of lavender or 
pale blue challi with small flowers; trim with lace bertha and a jabot 
down the front. 

J.—The waists yon mention are excellent, and are worn alike by slight 
and large women. ‘Two waists are quite enough. Coat waists, and those 
with jacket fronts opening on wi tted vests, should be becoming to 
you. 

‘Gaanpua.”—There is no fixed style in euch matters. A hem-stitched 
hem, or a slight band of drawn-work, or else a plain hand-run hem, gives 
a neat finish to the skirts of babies’ short dresses. The tucks in the yoke 
are usually hem-stitched, or feather-stitched, or simply ron by hand to 
match the skirt. Two clusters of fine tucks with two or three rows of 
feather-stitching make a pretty trimming above a hem. Very narrow 
Valenciennes insertion is again much need around the skirt and in the 
yoke hei ween clusters of tucks. The table mats are left plain or fringed 
according to fancy. 

Moutce.—The three dresses you mention will be particularly appropri- 
ate for your visit to the World's Fair in September. The biue serge will 
serve as a travelling dress. You shonki have some neat shirt waiste—oue 
of cotton cheviot and one of surah silk—to wear with the skirt and a 

ket of the serge, reserving the waist of last year for cool days. The 

rown wool dress will do to alternate with the serge when visiting the 
fair, and the black faille will answer for dinner and evenings at the hotel. 
Perhaps you should remove the velvet and pnt satin in its place. Cordu- 
roy anits are worn by small boys, but serge sailor suite are more popular 
for the little fellows. 

Joseruine.—The groom at a morning wedding in church, whether in 
season or out of season, wears a black k-coat and light trousers, ueu- 
ally gray or slate color. His vest may be of white d 
and the duck gviters sn ed are also appropriate both for 
ushers, The bride should not oi with gloves.” The ueual 
tu ushers are scarf-pins or siceve-buttons, Small water-color res 
were the origlua! gifts receutly given by a groom to his attendan 


undertaking. The ‘“‘ femininities,” 
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le following chapters are published in the hope that 
they may be found useful to young students, amateurs, 
and the many who are desirous of decorating objects of the 
“home” to make it more beautiful by certain principles 
which govern ‘‘ decorative art.” 

I believe that many will find, after studying these simple 
laws, they will be able to create original and individual de- 
signs; for ignorance or cultivation shows through a decora- 
tive design. At least it will be a most interesting study, and 
far better than copying the so-called “‘art studies” sold by 
the dealers and published by the decorative art journals. 
These studies are painted solely for ‘effect’; in fact, so 
imperfectly painted that on comparing them with nature they 
are found entirely unlike it in every detail of leaf, bud, or 
flower. Very rarely do I find one of the slightest use as a 
basis for decorative designs. After many years of practi- 
cal experience in designing, I think that all who would like 
to make floral ornament, either for pleasure or profit, would 
learn quicker and better if they first understood that there 
are principles and laws, and how to use them 

The first thought in ornamental design is that decoration 
is ideal art; pictorial is realistic art. They cannot be mingled 
or used together with any great success. 

Design, to be good, should be purely conventional. Art 
is not nature, but, as Emerson says, ‘it is nature passed 
through the alembic of man.” Art is not a photograph, but 
a man’s view of nature; it is not so much the imitation of 
nature as the expression of man. The ideal is the very soul 
of art. So the perfect artist is a man who is in love with 
visible Nature, who studies her aspects, assimilates them with 
his own nature, and reproduces them from his heart. A true 





























Fig. 1.—Srupy or Sxowprop. 


designer is a weaver of — making lines move grace- 
fully in and out, putting all together in one mass, satisfac- 
tory both in part and in the whole. 

Nature is the root and basis from which to develop and 
construct original work. The object to be decorated must 
always be the first in the artist’s thoughts; if the pleasure in 
the power of merely copying nature be greater than the 
decorative purpose, it is likely to distract attention from 
the object to be decorated. The naturalistic treatment is 
out of place, for the object is less noticed. 

The decorative weatment of natural forms consists in 
selection and adaptation. To be ignorant of nature is to 
miss a plentiful supply of suggestions. As a preparatory 
study the first and simplest lesson will be to sketch, in a 
thoughtful and careful manner, some simple plant or flower. 
Dissect it and arrange its members on a = basis, al- 
ways watching for natural forms which in themselves sug- 
gest ornament; and with flowers, in their wonderful variety, 
no end of designs can be made. Arrange the flower and 
ieaf so that a good view of the se can be had; 
notice, for instance, the tapering leaves of the snowdrop, 





Fig.1,and the way they turn round the 
stem's straightness, and yet how a 
it will bend, and what fine curves it 
will make; being a small flower, deli- 
cate both in form and color, the snow- 
drop lends itself best to the decoration 
of small objects. 

The study completed, pluck a flow- 
er and hold it in different positions— 
side, front, and back view—of each 
of which draw a careful copy in out- 
line. Take also the leaf and bud; 
make a section drawing, so as to thor- 
ougbly understand the construction 
(see Fig. 2). Let all be seriously stud- 
ied, so that the flower and leaf are so 
planted in the mind that at any future 
time they can be drawn from memory. 
These studies should be —_ as guides 
for future use, as they will always be 
useful when models are not at hand. 

All through the year flowers can be 
got to work from, and the common 
garden and wild flowers offer the best 
material. Beginning in the early 
spring with daffodils, magnolias, wis- 
tarias, snowdrops, and many others, 
as the summer comes along nature is 
more and more bountiful. Workers 
should get everything in the shape of 
natural forms and flowers ready for 
use when needed. There is much 
greater satisfaction in constructing or 
inventing than in copying designs or 
art studies done by other people. It 
is most delightful work, getting a sin- 














































gle plant, and by 
principles and laws 
creating a new de- 
sign, individual and 
original; copying oth- 
er’s designs becomes 
monotonous and tire- 
some work by com- 
parison. 

Design is by no 
means the offspring 
of idle fancy; it is the 
studied result of cu- 
mulative observation 
and delightful habit, 
and in time will be- 
come, with constant 
improvement,a means 
to make every object 
beautiful to look at, 
which is the main aim 
of decorative art. A 
designer need never 
scruple to alter his 
leaves or flowers 
taken from nature to 
fill a given space, so 
long as he works 
upon principles and 
not upon mere whim. 
He must know wh 
he takes from or adds 
to any natural form, 
and he must be con- 
stantly referring to 
nature; he must add 
his own conception 
to it, which at once 
stamps the work as bis own creation. 
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Crooked forms, such 


as we often see in nature, can be altered to gracefully flowing 
lines, lines of beauty, or at other times can be converted into 


rigidly straight ones. 
All 


must be thought out carefully—first, the ob- 
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Fig. 2.—ANALYsIs OF FLOWER. 


ject to be decorated; second, how to decorate 


the object; third, with what todecorate it. The 
greatest artists were the greatest ornamentists; 
they knew the principles of all existing styles 
thoroughly, which enabled them to create new 
forms owen beautiful. Examine the differ- 
ent styles. Compare a fine Persian rug with a 
modern one; try to find out the reason why 
the Persian rug is more beautiful, not only in 
its more harmonious color, but in its design. 
Take from the rug a peony, and compare it 
with the Japanese or modern rendering, and it 
will be found that the Persian designers under- 
stood all the fundamental laws of decorative art. 
Compare the modern rendering with the natu- 
ral flower, and it will be found very similar to 
nature, its form not altered and made to suit 
the object it is intended to beautify. The 
Greeks, the Persians, and even the Moors, pro- 
duced decorative designs that cannot be sur- 
passed. Notas the Chinese and Japanese, who 
place pretty bits of flowers in a naturalistic —_ 
in any corner, for in that way no progress will 
be made and no variety can be expected, how- 
ever well the flower or leaf is drawn. 

Make strong lines, composed well to suit the 
space to be decorated. Consider the three most 
important laws of ornament—composition of 
line, even distribution, and symmetry—and bear 
in mind the uses of the object to be decorated; 
be it a panel, door, window, or room, let it be 
entirely suitable to its surroundings. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Ovr Own Connesronpent, } 


HE tropical temperature that has reigned 

in Paris of late has made the thinnest 
and lightest toilettes obligatory, and those 
of cotton or linen, being the fashion, are con- 
sidered more elegant than any others. For 
once, thrifty souls will think, elegance and 
economy are in perfect accord. Are they in 


| 


| capelines, with brim raised in front and more 


deed! Nothing is further from the thoughts | 


of our dressmakers. They persist in treat- 
ing batistes, muslins, and organdies precisely 
as they would thin woollens or silks, and 
she is a rash woman who will leap to the 
conclusion that because a gown is made of a 
‘‘wash” fabric, it must necessarily be a wash- 
able gown Narrow flounces of surah, frills 
of silk muslin and silk étamine, and innu- 


capelines to accompany light toilettes. With 


merable rows and runs of narrow ribbon | 


form an effectual breakwater between such 
gowns and the laundress 

For example, one of the morning costumes 
which a fashionable young matron is taking 
to the country with her is of white lawn 
with line stripes of mauve. What could be 
simpler? Yes; but there are thirteen rows 
of sky-blue satin ribbon at half-inch spaces 


around the lower part of the very flaring | 


skirt, while row upon row circles the yoke 
of the corsage and the forearm of the sleeve 
up to the puff above the elbow; the sash, 
knotted with long ends at the side, is of blue 
and mauve changeable ribbon. Another and 
more dressy toilette is of white India muslin 
with wrought pin dots of orange. The skirt 
is trimmed with five narrow ruffles of orange 
mousseline de soie veiled with white Valen- 
ciennes lace. The corsage has double bre- 
telles of Valenciennes over ruffles of orange 
silk muslin, forming a collarette across the 
back, and enters the skirt under a white satin 
belt; the puffed elbow sleeve terminates in a 
lace ruffle over an inner one of yellow silk 
muslin. While these two gowns are typical 
of their class, happily there are hosts of oth- 
ers planned with an eye to fulfilling their 
destiny as wash dresses; on these the foreign 
accessories, such as belt, ribbon bows, and 
bretelles, are made to be ‘detached and re- 
placed with little labor 

For smal! dances or casino and country- 
house receptions pretty thin dresses are made 
with the butterfly or circular skirt, which I 
have described in former letters. Only the 
lightest fabrics are suited to this sty le—thin 
muslins, organdies, or silk gauzes, étamines, 
and nets; and only the lightest trimmings can 
be used—narrow fine lace insertions, light 
thin ribbons, or Tom Thumb fringes, as any 
thing that interferes with the fall of the 
abundant folds gives a grotesque and exag 
gerated effect. The circular skirt is mount- 
ed on a silk foundation skirt, which is some- 
times a liitle longer, showing a ruche or 
puff beneath the thin upper skirt. Attempts 
have been made to use this skirt for thin 
woollens, for veilings, grenadines, and even 
light serges; but the effect is clumsy, and it 
is found i)l adapted to anything but the most 
diaphanous fabrics 

No end of small capes of all kinds are 
being worn, and every day sees fresh addi 
tions to the stock. On one hand may be seen 
those of transparent ficelle net, gauze or 
silk étamine, with a collarette and high collar 
of silk, satin, moiré, or velvet; on the other 
hand capes of satin, moiré, surah, or velvet, 
with a fluffy collarette of ficelle net, gauze, 
or étamine. Capes of shot silk of delicate 
colors with mousseline de soie or lace are 
worn with very light gowns All capes 
rrow constantly shorter, and, as a rule, the 
Serer edge is untrimmed, the lace or passe 
m®@nterie or whatever is use being concen 
trated about the top New and becoming 
for young ladies is a short single cape of 
soft wool or silk not reaching to the waist, 
cut in circular shape so as to form ample 
folds, with a broad sailor collar on the back 
running into pointed or spiral revers that 
extend to the lower edge of the front. The 
simpler ones are of cloth, with perhaps a silk 
or velvet collar, while more elaborate capes 
of the kind are of moiré, of embroidered or 
beaded grenadine, or corded or jet spangled 
net, with the collarette covered with lace or 
passementerie 

The various Marie Antoinette, Lamballe, 
and Charlotte Corday fichus and kerchiefs 
are not having the success it was thought at 
the beginning of the season they would have. 
Young ladies are inclined to be shy of them, 
considering them elderly and dowdy. Some 
of the *oung girls’ light muslin gowns are 
compleved aud draped by a fichu of the same 
material, and sundry draperies of thin black 
tissues are worn by middle-aged ladies. But 
more favor is shown to pretty scarf mante- 
lets, suitable for all ages, made of accordion 
pleated black silk muslin, with long stole 
fronts either flowing loosely or confined by a 
belt with a jet or strass buckle 

Among the hats for watering-places and 
country -house visits are many wide capelines 
of combined straw and lace, or entirely of 
lace, point d' Angleterre or Alencon, trimmed 
with large clusters of France roses, or of 
monster pinks or poppies 
youthful matrons retain their preference for 
the straw sailor hat, with the crown sur- 
rounded with foliage or windmill loops of 
ribbon, or trimmed with pompons of small 
flowers with an aigrette of stems or grasses. 
As a rule, both flowers and feathers are 
eschewed for sea-side hats, the flowers fal- 
ing and the feathers losing their curl, and 
trimmings of a more substantial nature are 
selected, such as chour of velvet with Mer- 


| of such precious materials that Nature could 


| jan supper table will hold the remembrance 
| of it as something ideal. There is an atmos- 
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cury wings, groups of quills, ribbon bows, 
and bunches of reeds. For young ladies to 
whom the sailor is unbecoming, and for mid- 
die-aged women, are pretty medium - wide 


or less drooping at the sides, trimmed with 
écru guipure lace and knots of velvet. Of 
the shaded velvets in pink, yellow, tea-color, 
etc., are made chouz which wonderfully coun- 
terfeit roses, camellias, gardenias, and other 
flowers, and these are much used for dressy 


a flaring brim there may be an inside trim- 
ming of lace, with perhaps a frill drooping 
from the edge to shade the eyes. 

EMMELINE RayMOND. 


A GALLANT REMARE. 


T is said that this is not an age of chivalry. 
There is much evidence in hand to prove 
that, whether the days of knight-errancy 
have passed or not, this certainly is an age 
of gallantry. There was much of this qual- 
ity, for instance, in the young man who had 
but recently been married to a young girl, 
who, though short of stature, was a person of | 
great beauty, who is repor ted to have said, 
“ she would have been taller, but she is made 





not afford it.” 

This man would seem to have the qualities 
of mind and disposition to make any woman 
happy, if he does not permit time to dim the 
lustre thereof. 


A LITTLE SUPPER. 


NVITE your acquaintances to luncheon, 

your friends to dinner, but when you ask 
your intimates to break bread with you let 
the board be spread for supper. No meal in 
all the catalogue lends itself to jollity and 
delightful talk as this does. 

Dinners are formal affairs at which one is 
not expected to be unduly brilliant. To par- 
take of the sumptuous viands flippantly | 
would be sacrilege. And even a good joke | 
seems but a poor thing when uttered in the 
imposing presence of the butler. Any one 
with a check-book can give a dinner, and 
any one with ordinary respect for his stom- 
ach is worthy of it. 

But only the elect must be bidden to sup- 
per. Notevery one deserves such distinction, 
and a man may indeed feel that he is honored 
above most when his hostess pays him the 
compliment of inviting him. It sets the 
stamp of approval on him as unmistakably 
as when men praise his cigars. 

For that reason a man may not go to a 
supper without a proper sense of the impor- 
tance of the occasion, and a laudable ambi- 
tion to be as clever as in him lies. It is not 
enough that he brush his dress suit for the | 
event; he must burnish up his wits and pre- 
pare for the keen thrust and ready repartee, 
the give and take of general conversation. 

The Southerners are supper-givers par er- 
cellence, and any one who has sat at a Virgin- 


phere so unlike the ordinary work-a-day world 
in the dining-room, with its shabby grandeur, 
its old-fashioned mahogany table with the 
tall silver lamps winking at each other across 
its polished surface, the firelight leaping 
and gleaming upon the bright faces gather- 
ed round the board, and the dusky waitress 
in the background. The supper may not be 
elaborate—hot bread, cold meats, roasted 
yotatoes, preserves, and fragrant coffee; per- 
ines not so much as this—but it is seasoned 
with witty and delightful talk, and served 





| with that unwearying attention and person- 


| broidered cloths are placed here and there 


Young girls and 
yarn Dab aly ll chafing-dish on the table, and to most peo- 


al pride in the service which make the loyal 
negro in a Southern household a perfect ser- 
vitor. 

Six is a good number for a supper, and 
eight will do. More than this one cannot 
have without injuring the intellectual part | 
of the feast. There are few women who can 
boast of more than seven really clever friends 
who fit. 

Laying the table for supper is a labor of 
delight, so pretty and cozy it can be made to | 
look; and this is the time when the woman 
who has inherited a mahogany table or an 
old oaken one, dark with age and shining 
from the energetic polishing of many gen- 
erations, congratulates herself anew on her | 
possession. In the centre of the table is 
placed a square of drawn-work or embroid- 
ery, on which stands a deep bow! of flowers. 
Doilies are under each guest’s plate, and em- 


for the platters and plates. Luncheon doi- 
lies take the place of napkins. 

The lights should be soft. Candelabra or 
slender silver lamps with silk shades make 
the prettiest light; but if one does not possess 
these, the ordinary low lamp with pretty 
shade, placed in the centre of the table, will 
do nicely. 

The more informal the service, the better. 
It is pe rmissible for one of the guests to cut 
the hot bread, and the coffee is poured by 
the hostess and drunk with the supper. 

This informality renders it possible to use 


ple there is a particular relish about a dish 
which has been prepared before their eyes 
in a chafing-dish. Then and there, pod 
the guests look on with well-bred but 





| interest, their appetites sharpened by the 
| licious whiffs from the steaming blazer, the 


| 


hostess can deftly concoct for them that king | 


- of supper dishes, lobster d@ Ja Newburg. 


There are not a few receipts for it based on a 
dressing of sherry, eggs, cream, and butter, 
but the simplest and really most delicious 
one I know of was given to me by a famous 
chef whose skill with the dish is known up 
and down Manhattan Island and over in 
Brooklyn. 

Here is a menu for a rather elaborate sup- 
per for your friends. Let them be hungry 
when they approach it, and in a frame of 
mind to respect the art and skill of the host- 
ess. Of course this menu can be elaborated 
if one desires to give a more pretentious 
spread. On the other hand, a simpler repast 
may be planned which will be equally ac- 
ceptable. In the words of Ben Jonson, ‘*’Tis 
the fair acceptance that creates the enter- 
taipment perfect, not the eater.” 

Lobster @ la Newbu 
Broiled Chicken. Baked H Ham. 
Stuffed Potatoes. gaily. Lann. 
Oyster Salad. 
Biscuit. 


Cheese. Olives. Pickles. 
Strawberry Preserves with Whipped Cream. 
Mixed Cake. 


Coffee. 


Lobster a la Newburg.—One medium-sized 
lobster; one-half = sherry; one-half pint 
sweet cream; 1 table-spoonful of corn-starch. 
Salt and cayenne to taste. Cut the lobster 
in small pieces, put in the blazer, and add 
the cream and sherry before lighting the 
alcobol-lamp. When the mixture is heated 
add a large table-spoonful of corn-starch to 
thicken the sauce. Add a pinch of cayenne 
pepper, and salt to taste. Cook until the 
sauce is sufficiently thickened. Garnish with 
sliced lemon. This quantity makes two of 
the portions ordinarily served in restaurants, 
and is enough for four people. 

Oyster Salad.—One quart oysters, 1 bunch 
celery, 1 head lettuce. Cut the oysters and 
celery in small pieces, cover with a mayon- 
naise dressing, and garnish with lettuce. 
This is a particularly appropriate supper 
salad. 

Then let conversation flow unrestrained, 
and your guests shall praise you before men. 

Louise Lyman, 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been need for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remed for 
diarrhen, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{ Adv.) 
ADVANCE IN PRICE OF COAL 
need not increase the cost of other necessaries, 





| Housekeepers and mothers can still obtain the Gail 


Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk at a reasonable 


| price. Its quality has been maintained for over 


thirty years without an equal. Grocers and Druggista. 
—[{Adv.]} 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & C0. 
i Breakfast Breakfast Cocoa 









with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
Hand is far more ¢conomi 
A costing less than one cent 
acup. It is delicious, nour 
ishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
The Real Hub 


of the universe is not 
Boston, but 


Cudahy’s 
Extract 


of Beef, 
Rex Brand, 


which is the preserved 
nutriment of pure lean 
"i% beef. It makes per- 
fectly delicious Soups 
and Gravies, giving appetite and 
health. 
It is unlike the ordinary beef ex- 
tracts, and will be a pleasant surprise 
to those who haven’t tried it. 





Dealers sell it, or on receipt of 6c, in stamps 
to pay postage we’ll send a sample package. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 
South Omaha, - - Nebraska. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Absolutely pure Pareand harmless. ulupin metal boxes 


AN ELEGANT TOILET. LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists, ~ 
Sold by all Dealers or 


Aildress Dr. 1.'W. LYON, 68 Maiden Lane, &.%. 


\ / KIRK’'S\ / 











because it is a pure, 
delightfully scented, 
free washing 


TOILET SOAP. 





“ They stay in the van/” 








Columbia 
Bicycles 


The beautiful wheels of strength 
and lightness, Every bicycle im- 
provementisinthem. Theyare 
of highest grade. 
oi for tre tee ce tae 
Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hart- 


ford. 












PERSONAL BEAUTY 
retain it. 


I 
the Hair and Deguetty the ‘eomplex- 
book erest to every 


“MADAME atin me We nee. 
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TO TAKE CROCHET WORK 
WANTED.20"5 CERES 
SH fn New York by a lady of 
 —— without charge. Circular 

A. , 68 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
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perfectly free from 
ob; ——" Syrup of 7 is for 
ruggists ro ‘sa cent and $1.00 bottles, 
tured by the CA yyy Flu 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and —s, 
= informed, you will not accept any substitute if | 
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A House-Hunter in Europe. 
Wittiam Henry BisHop. With 
Plans and an Illustration. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 





London. By Wa ter Besant. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Or- | 
namental, $3 oo. 


The Praise of Paris. By THEopore 
Cup. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


Literary Landmarks of London. 
By Laurence Hutton. (New Edi- 
tion.) With many Portraits. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75 


1) 
Literary Landmarks of Edin- 
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Free Dark Rooms 


at the World’s Fair. 


Every amateur photographer who at- 
tends the World's Fair will want a com- 
plete photographic record of his trip. 
To assist him in this we have erected a 
Free Dark Room Building within the 
Fair grounds and equipped it with every 
convenience for changing films and 
plates. Competent attendants will be in 
charge to make slight repairs—assist 
any Kodaker that may have trouble in 
working his camera, or replace any 
Kodak that is not in good order, with one 
that will work satisfactorily. ‘ 

The use of the dark room and the 
attendance will be absolutely free. In 
short, we propose to help every Kodaker 
get full value for the $2.00 which must 
be paid the World's Fair authorities 
for the privilege of making pictures on 
the grounds. 


EASTIAN KODAK CO., 
Send cents ROCHESTER, N. Y 


sample World's Fai 
View, 4x5. 
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——SUCCESSORS TO—— 


PAWTUCKET HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 
AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH PADDING COMPANY, 
NATIONAL HAIR SEATING COMPANY. 


Largest MANUFACTURERS in the world of 


HAIR SEATINGS, 


Moth Proof. Durability Unexcelled. Cleanliness Supreme. 


Hair Cloth Crinoline, 


Padding or Tailors’ Hair Cloth, 
Made from Selected Imported Horse Hair. 
Also Manufacturers of FIBRE CLOTH. 


Goods of a Superior Quality. 
Every Piece Fully Warranted. 
is the only ma- 


HAIR CLOTH CRINOLINE terial that resists 











The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts. 


Pride of the West. 








Skirts made from this muslin are for 


goods deal- 


sale by all leading retail a 
41, and 45 


ers; also the muslin in 
inch widths. 








and retains stiffness and elasticity. 
Made very light weight, medium, and heavy, in 


GREY, BLACK, AND WHITE. 
Beware or Imrrations in Cottons, Glazed Threads,etc. 


HAIR CLOTH CRINOLINE is what you require. | 


Ask Dealers for ours, accept no other. 


‘BALL'S 





BONED WITH 


KABO 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 


Ifthey do we will cheer- 
fully return the any 


Ss = them, the 
Satisfactory in all Teapects 
CORSETS “2 eet ee 


CHICACO eneent aaeaane 
Chicago and New York- 














Vartet > 


AND 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


also 





burgh. By Laurence Hutton. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 oo. 

The Warwickshire Avon. Notes 
by A. T. Quitter-Coucn. _Illustra- 
tions by ALFRED Parsons. 8vo, 


Ornamental Half Leather, $2 oo. 
The Danube, from the Black 


Forest to the Black Sea. By 
F. D. Mutet. Illustrated by the 
Author and ALFRED Parsons. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Our Journey to the Hebrides. 
By Josep PeNNeLt and ELIzABeTH 
Rosins PENNELL. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


Summer Holidays. 
CuHitD. Post 8vo, 
mental, $1 25. 


The Storied Sea. 
WALLACE. 18mo, 
méntal, $1 oo. 


ATramp Trip. How to see Europe 
on Fifty Cents aDay. By Lee Mert- 
WweTHerR. With Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


The Land Beyond the Forest. 
Facts, Figures, and Fancies from 
Transylvania. By E. GERARD. 
With Map and Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Spanish Vistas. By Georce Par- 
sons LATHROP. Illustrated by 
Cuarces S. ReinHart. Square 8vo, 
Gilt Edges, $3 oo. 


By THEODORE 
Cloth, Orna- 


By Susan E. 
Cloth, Orna- 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


em” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt af the price. 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
e Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





200 West 23d Street, we Pin 
affords thorough instruction in Wall Paper and Carpet Designing, 
and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT 

It is the only school of the kind in the world in which the in- 
Structors are practical head designers, and architects from the 
leading establishments in the city. 

Tuition, $50.00 a Year 


Catalogues free. further information apply to 
lary. 


For 
iss ELLEN J. POND, Secret 


RNS siAbefoite gS 
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~ 


NoTiCE. 
awtSaiten, 77 J 


Steel cizzor’s Pens 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
NOW EXHIBITED AT THE 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 


Manufactures Build’g, Dept, H, Group 89. 





























1893, In Every 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL - APPLIED | 


Wauregan Mills 


ARE THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE WIDELY POPULAR 


PRINTED 
Irish Lawns 


MARK. 


The Trade Mark is on every piece. 

















Removes Pimples 
Liver- Botan 
Sunbern end’ T'am_and yostoreethe Pe 


perfectly harmless. At a! a 
mailed for &@ cts. Send for circular. ~ 










tried always used. Price,25 and soc. 
aclose ac. stamp for latest directions 
how to use perfumes. 


P. B. Keys, 405 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


















LADIES WHO VALUE 


Arefined complexion must use Pozzoni’s Pow- 
der, It produces a soft and beautiful skin, 














yet strong, wit 


general wear. 
Important! All the fey 
with the manufacturers’ name ( tley & Co.). 





WHAT IS CARMELITE? 


It is the > ee weight black silk-and-wool fabric made, and a Priestle 
a Comering out surfac ae CKORY WEAR ‘be spe 
dress goods are s oon By an ane 5 mo ae ~ the under side of the selvedge, 

Undless so stamped they 


y- Sheer and as cool as muslin ; 
fall SED desirable for travelling purposes or 


are not genuine. 
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TO Mi te Shan eae 


Pears’ 


If there is too much 
alkali in soap, it cuts 
the skin a little. You 
can stand it unless 
your skin is very del- 
icate. 

Pears’ is nothing 
but soap, no alkali 


in it. 





SSSitieg o [fo Trd 


Bought over 10,000 * ms Seth and Tumble” 
suits from us last season. We will sell 
10,000 outside of se ~y _— 

partment. 


The” ” ‘Rough and 
Tumble” suits are the 
very best that can be 
made. They are dou- 
ble-seated, they are 
extra seamed, they 
have the “can’t-come- 
off” buttons. 
Our standing offer 
is, if a boy rips one he 
ts a new suit free. 
ith each suit goes 
an extra pair of pants, 
a hat tomatcl:,and two 
irs of extra heavy 
ribbed fast black stockings or bicycle hose. 
The wonder part is the price, $5.00. 
Samples of cloth sent. In ordering give 
size of hat and stockin Include 50 cents 
for mailing charges. Request at same time 
our new Fall and Winter shopping list. 
You'll quickly see how much money we save 
you on all sorts of dry goods. Address 


Selllesinger & ©Mayer 


MR.J.B.SMALL 


desiring them, cut 
e' in Har, 


. B. SMA 
MELDERMA Deo Telit Poor tn Spee 


Heals skin irritations. Purely vegetable. Send stamp for 
sample —— Mrs. Alien, 131 E. 43d St., N.Y. Ei. 


 “Brerybody’ : 
Books. 


Everybody’s Book of Correct Conduet: 
By Lady 
M. Coctn and M. FRENCH-SHELDON. Square 


our Mail 








is prepared to 

furnish to those 

4 nd patterns of any designs pub- 
Send for price-list to 

L, 491 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 





Being Hints for Every-Day Life. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 


Everybody’s Pocket Cyclopzedia 

Of Things Worth Knowing, Things Difficult 
By 
Square 16mo, Cloth, 


to Remember, and Tables of Reference. 
E11 BATES SHELDON. 


Ornamental, 75 cents. 


Everybody’s Writing-Desk Book. 

By CHARLES Nispet and Don Lemon. Re- 
and Edited. Square 16mo, 
Ornamental, $1.00. 


vised Cha 


_— 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 

G2” For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 
publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mextco, on receipt of the price. 





























































L bees 9 eaahtn 8 See ont pee See aa SO 
Yet though oon 1 blooded stock my horses I must shun, 
Because when I'd Rivne in my sulley or my brake, 

to the one ‘twould please me best to take. 


Upon the water ‘tis the same. I've craft of every kind, 
From d@ up to steamers swift that leave all else behind, 
And never venture out upon the Sound or sea 
Because my mind and I do not seem able to agree. 


Now wealth is. v and there's much that it will buy, 
But ‘t is a “Least a fellow such as I, 
For just. the thing I need the most gold helps me not to find, 
And that as you may guess in brief 's a firm and stable mind. 
Gaston V. Daaxs. 


“T always said Jarley was an idiot,” sald Hawkins. “What do you 
suppose he has done now 7” 

“I don't know; what?” 

“He's bought out a couple of old drug stores, and combined them 
under the title of ‘The Jarley Misfit Medicine Parlors.’ He buys medici- 
val remnants, and thinks he'll sell ‘em.” 


—_—~o——_ 





They were seated on the hotel piazza together, and, to tell the truth, she 
found him very dull. Suddenly she was seized with an idea 

* How far off is that mountain, Mr. McGeorge ?"’ 

* Two miles.” 

* You couldn't walk there and back in two hours.” 

‘Couldn't 1? Well, I guess I conid. I can do it in an honr.” 

“Really? Well, I don't believe it. I'll bet you a box of candy that 
you can't start now and be back here in an hour.” 

And of course he had to go. 


—— 
HE KNEW “* Here, poor man,” said the charitable old lady handing the beggar a 
Canadian dime. “ Here is ten cents for you.” 

“ Thank you, madam,” he said, inspecting the coin, “ but I cannot take 


How. it. I do not receive clipped, mutilated, or foreign coin.” 











HE WAS NEW TO THE BUSINESS THE QUESTION OF THE DAY 
y a great mistake, Mr. Boniface,” said The man who asks the question, “Is it hot enough 
t . > for yout \ a } 
I sked t tel-keeper Has met his match in him who greets you with a ay , 
] ments an * replied the great ado, < 
aum i've put a ren es into a ba And claps you hard upon the back, and with an 
‘ allre the stairs and piazzas eager stare 
f rama Remarks, “ Why, Blank, how are you; are you going 
\ . ' to iY wtked the unso to the Fair?” 
| . ‘ ! t an 
W ha : ‘ ie a it hoed the summer “TIT must go and eprinkle the lawn right away,” 
\ »w aben you are! Don't you know said Mr. Darley, as soon as he got home from the 
t t! of fa at a summer hotel lies ir iffice Ns 
stairs or plazzas? You don't need a “ What's the rush 7” asked his wife. “Why not do 
: ull, rea it later ?” 
pean “I'm afraid if I don't do it immediately I won't be 
| ar.” aalid Mre. Barlow, “1 think you ~ able to.do it at all this evening, for a heavy thunder- 
° Jin serie mean to the beby. I’m sorry we storm is coming tis way.” 
1 id esey after _ 
WW What's Jim to make yon say that? 
WV hy,Jamesey put sar Jim's watch on the beach “Is Harkine worrying over the fact that Mise de 
t no i really, John, Jim said words that [ Riche jilted him ?” 
wouldn't repeat “No; but it annoys him exceedingly to think that 
. er ee ees the ring ehe gave back wae purchased at her father's 
Tervver. “Is this your a tisement in the paper *tore and paid for, too, by Jove!" 
for a los 
Dior Yes 
Taivvet “ ever had a dog to lose. ** Yes,” sald Mra. Guammey, in reply to her caller's 
Dior Ik t | want one now, and I think question—“ yea, it is a trifle hard on the trousers to let 
I can w “ tory selection from the animals the boys slide down the banisters, but then it saves 
t adv “ \ gis considerable wear and tear on the stair carpet.” 





NO RESEMBLANCE. 


PHOTOGRAPHER. “WHICH SIDE OF YOUR FACE DO YOU WANT TAKEN?” 
SITTER. “ AREN'T BOTH SIDES ALIKE?” 
PHOTOGRAPHER. “Can’T SEE EVEN A FAMILY RESEMBLANCE 


QUEER. 
“Tan't it queer,” said Wagg, “how long it takes 


A GOOD IDEA. 





Woot. “I wonder if the government would take ex- 
ception to a friendly suggestion 7” 

Van Pest. “I guess not. Why?" 

Woor. “1 was thinking if they would only leave the 
gum.off, how nicely the Columbus stamps would do in 
place of postal cards.” 

aes ee. 

Hioxs. “‘ How much is that big bass worth 7” 

Deacen, “Seventy-five cents; that’s cheaper than 
you could catch it.” 

Hicks. * Look here, just between you and me, call 
it eighty cents, and say I did catch it~see?” 

a 

“Do you ever have any rats on your boat, Mr. 
Jiggs?” asked Miss Smyther. 

“ Never,” retarned Jiggs. 
boat. It's a cat-boat.” 


“They're afraid of my 


some of these comic papers to get things into print ? 
One of last week's papers had a joke in that I sent them 
five years ago.” 

“That's nothing,” returned Cynicus. “ One of them 
had a joke in week before last that Diogenes got off.” 


—_—__.>—___- 


“ How restfal and quiet it is off here in the hills!” 
said he, a man of little conversation. 

“Yen,” mid she. “It is too quiet. I wish there 
was somebody here who could break the silence once 
in « while.” 

Srarate. “I wish I could do something to achieve 
notoriety.” 

Erust Knox. “ Why don’t you try a sudden disap- 
pearance ?” 











A DOUBTING 
DRUGGIST. “HoLv on, THERE! DON'T PULL THE HOUSE DOWN.” 
POY. “1 DON'T BELIEVE YOU'D COME DOWNS IF I Div.” 


THOMAS. 








FOOD FOR REFLECTION. 


MES. BOODLES. “1 AM 80 GLAD THAT SAM'S GOING TO MARRY AN OLD MaiD! 
ARE SO SELF-SUFFICIENT AND OVERBTARING, AND YOUNG GIRLS ARE 80 HOITY-TOITY. 
MAIDS ARE KIND OF GRATEFUL AND WILLING TO PLEASE.” 


‘CAUSE WIDOWS 
BuT oLb 














EMPRESS OF THE SEAS. 
See illustration on page 612. 


HEN a few years ago a new steamship 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean a few min- 

utes less than the passage had previously been 
made in, that ship was hailed as a queen of 
the sea; a little time previous to that, when 
the Alaska almost outspeeded the railway 
trains of the land, she was called the grey- 
hound of the sea. But when a ship of more 
than 12.500 tons burden, and with engines 
of 30,000 horse-power, on the return trip of 
her first voyage goes from Sandy Hook to 
ueenstown in two hours and a quarter less 
time than the trip had been made in before, 
neither queen nor greyhound seems to be ap- 
propriate, and so the friends of the Campa- 
nia, of the Cunard Line, now call that great 
ship the empress of the seas. The Campania 
is not only the fastest but the largest pas- 
senger ship afloat, and she has probably net 
yet demonstrated her full opel as it is not 
at all likely that she was asked to do her hest 
so early in her career. She will very likely, 
on some voyage this way, be asked to do as 
well as on her trip to Queenstown, and if,she 
does, she will then hold the record both Ways. 
The Paris, of the American Line, held the 
eastward record—5 days, 19 hours, and 57 
minutes—till the Campania went the course 
in 5 days, 17 hours, and 42 minutes. The 
Campania by steaming very rapidly up the 
Mersey broke another record, as she was the 
first steamer that ever left New York on a 


of loaf or granulated sugar; half a pint of 
Jamaica rum. Put in an agate kettle (for it 
is so much easier to afterwards 7 
two quarts of cold water; stir in the 

and boil down until the quantity is Saeoel 
to a pint and a half. While hot, strain 
through a thin cloth, and at once stir in the 
sugar. When quite cold add the Jamaica 
rum, and bottle at once. Three or four 
dessert- spoonfuls is a (lose, to be given every 
three hours if the cough is irritating and 
troublesome. The physician who gave the 
receipt added, “ It is a most excellent remedy 
for healing and strengthening the throat and 
lungs.” The families who make a yearly 
supply always allow for the extra ttles 
which are given away. 

The same book heralds a liniment by say- 
ing,‘‘ Have of the following two bottles, one 
for the house and one for the stable.” 

For rheumatism, sprains, inflamed joints; 
an outward application: Two ounces of olive 
oil; one of turpentine; one of ammonia. 

The wife of a Western cattle-owner says 
of this; ‘‘ 1 was alone one night when a howl- 
ing storm was raging, and late in the night 
awoke with a ‘jumping toothache,’ and 
found that my own closet of remedies had 
nothing for its relief. Happily I remember- 
ed the stable medicine-chest in the hall, and 
knowing the virtues of the liniment in its 
separate parts, applied a drop to a bit of cot- 
ton. inserting it in the cavity which was 





Saturday and landed her passengers in Liv- 
erpool on the next Friday. 
years ago when the Htruria, leaving Liver. 
pool on one Saturday, landed her —— 
in New York the following Saturday, there 
was great wondering, and it was confidently 
redicted that in this ship the fullest capac- 
ity for speed on the ocean had been attained; 
that record has been beaten now by more than 
twelve hours, and even those given to mak- 
ing predictions and forecasts are not inclined 
to think that all has been done that can be 
done. 

The Campania was only recently finished 
on the C slyde, and is 620 feet in length. 
little later another and sister ship, named 
the Lucania, was launched, and she will 
shortly make her first trip. It is only natu- 
ral to expect that this ship will also try to 
beat the record, and there is every reason 
to expect that, even though she should not 
be faster than the Campania, she will out- 
speed all of the others now afloat. The 
average rate of speed per hour of the Cam- 
pania was 20.86 knots, and her best day’s 
run 517 knots. The course she took was 54 
miles longer than that usually taken in the 
summer-time, and therefore, at the rate of 
speed of this trip over a niore northern 


course, she would go from port to port in | 


something like two hours less than the pre- 
sent record. There have been rumors that 
the American Line and the White Star Line 
would each soon launch boats that would 
outspeed either the Campania or Lucania, 
but these rumors have not been confirmed 
But it is most likely that there will be several 
new records this summer without the assis- 
tance of boats not yet launched 


CONNECTICUT RECEIPTS. 
N my great. grandmother's household 
book,” said a New England matron 
famous for her rare and odd receipts, ‘‘ I came 
across a curious formula for making straight 
hair curl, which ought, if made public, to 
revolutionize society, for it would free the 
maidens who disfigure themselves with curl 
ing pins and papers from their hideous bond- 
age.” Says this ancient chronicler: ‘‘ The 


virtue of the wild-grape vine is not alone in | 


its rare-flavored fruit 
maid desires the straight hair (which she 
tortures with hot irons) to curi, let her take 
a quart bottle to the woods in early spring, 
when the sap begins to flow, make an inci- 
sion in the vine, tie,the bottle under, so that 
the sap drips in its mouth; it will run slow- 
ly, and may have to be left for twenty-four 
hours. Nature’s chemistry has a. subtle 
process for making the vine tendrils curl, 
and when the sap is applied to refractory 
hair the result is the same. It is most cer- 
tainly a hair restorative endorsed by many 
testimonies. The bottle should be kept for 
some time uncorked, as the odor from fer- 
mentation is most offensive, but soon disap- 
pears. It should be rubbed into the hair 
with a soft sponge.” The receipt concludes 
with the very practical comment, ‘A for- 
tune might be made from selling this, for 
there would always be a demand, and the 
supply might easily be made inexhaustible.” 
in those old times every housewife had 
her store of home-made medicines with 
which she defied doctors’ bills. Two con- 
tained in the old book are heartily endorsed 
by one mother whose large family of boys 
made them in demand. In one family they 
have a thirty years’ record. This “‘coug 
and cold a is always kept in the in- 
firmary of a large school for boys. The 
receipt was first sent on its errand of mer- 
cy by a physician, who gave it to his 
daughters when they married and left home. 
In some localities the ingredients cost a dol 
lar, in others they can be bought for much 
less, while the same amount of “‘ tar syrup” 
sold by drug ists costs more than twice that 
amount. “Gnfailing cure for coughs and 


colds” is its positive announcement: Half 


a pint of tar (the medicated preparation sold 





Only a very few | 


A | 


And if perchance a | 


causing the trouble. The effect was magi- 

cal. Since then I have used it and recom- 

mended it for its chance- oe ered virtues.” 
M. CLAPHAM 


TWO IRISH MISERS. 


N old miser lived in Connaught, and 
seemed to be an utterly forlorn creature, 
without “ chick or child” belonging to him. 
It was rather fortunate for the non-existent 
chick that such was its state, for if it had 
had an existence it would surely have lacked 
the means to support it. This old miser was 
so mean that he denied himself bread, and 
only kept his miserable life in its tenement 
by gifts of food from charitable neighbors. 
But he was known to have plenty of mon- 
ey hidden away in his wretched shanty, and 


one so entirely unworthy 


man, and the cabin stood desolate. No one 
was seen to go in or out, and at last the con- 
stable determined to take the obstinate old 
creature to jail. The door was broken open, 
and the old miser was found dead. In his 
wretchedly starved condition, and frantic at 
the thought of leaving his loved money be- 
hind him, he had died trying to swallow 
| some of his own bank-notes. Pieces of them 
were clutched in his hands, and pieces of 
them in his throat had choked what little 
breath remained in his body. 

The other miser displayed an equal amount 
of cunning, yet was overreached as com- 
pletely. This second old miser was blind, 
and lived, with a half-witted son, near the 
sea-shore, Together they managed to do a 
little work, which supported them. But 
everybody knew the old man had a “* bag of 
oom, stowed away on which he could 
have lived without work if he wished. 

What to do with this bag of money trou- 
bled the old man greatly. He was growing 
feeble, and felt he had not long to live. He 
resolved to take the bag out and drop it 
into the sea, where no one but the fishes 
would ever have a chance to benefit by it. 
But his son had sense enough to suspect 
what the old man was trying to do, and de 
termined to outwit him. 
| The old man, with the money hidden un- 
der his coat, asked the son to row him out to 
sea. So they started, but the son took care 
to keep only in the shallow water by the 
shore. 

‘* Are we far out now?” asked the old man 

“Oh yes, father,” answered the boy. 

“ Sure there’s water far about us.” 

So the old blind miser, with a sly smile, 
| dropped his bag of money overboard, and 
| the son, reaching out his hand, had nothing 
| to do but to lift it out of the shallow water, 
and carry it home under his own coat. ‘And 
this old miser died peacefully in his bed, 
content that his artful scheme had been such 
a success! 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Good Soup, WellServed 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit- 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially 
if made with 


Extrect “ BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use Ar- 
mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a differ- 
ent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


_ Armour & Co., Chicago. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


f at ‘the ‘draggist’s is the dest); three pounds: 





his neighbors at last got tired of giving to 


For some days no one went near the old 











You can Economize 


By using Royal Baking Powder to the exclusion 


nde 


of all other leavening agents. The official ana- 
lysts report it to be 279% greater in leavening 
It has three 


times the leavening strength of many of the 


strength than the other powders. 


cheap alum powders. 

It never fails to make good bread, biscuit and 
cake, so that there is no flour, eggs or butter spoiled 
and wasted in heavy, sour and uneatable food. 

Do dealers attempt, because times are dull, 
to work off old stock, or low grade brands of 
baking powder? Decline to buy them. During 
these ‘times all desire to be economical, and 


Royal is the most 
Economical Baking Powder. 




















If You Want to Live Wel 


and enjoy good health, it is essential to sec 
| such brands of food products as are known 
their purity. 
and only Soup Canning Establish- 
ment always open to visitors), 
is a revelation to the most fas- 
tidious. Ask for “Franco Amer- 
ican Soups.” All grocers sell 
| them. 


| Sample can, your choice, mailed on receipt of 
5 | postage, 14 cents. 
ock Turtle, Ox Tail, Consomme, Tomato, 
French Bouillon,Chicken,Chicken Gumbo, Julienne, 
Printanier, Mutton Broth, Mulligatawny, Vegetable, 
Beef, Pea, Clam Broth, Pearl Tapicca. 


| Franco-American Food Company, 
West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York, 
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A visit to our kitchen, (the largest 
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Cooking | 
Evolution 


Hus kept pace with civilization. | 
The Wonderful | 


‘NEW PROCESS,’ |» 


Se The Original 

Once, Everybody had to have This | Evaporating Vapor Stove 
Is the highest product of the stove-makers skill. 
smell ; is absolutely 


butit by the rule of strength and omy not get out <s order. A stove that has simp! 
ing in all its branches. Ask your stove Jer for it, or send for catalogue giving full part 


THE STANDARD LIGHTING CO., 





















Now, Everybody should have This. 


It is a stove that lights like gas; 
safe under all circumstances; will save its )price in cost of operation ae ee 


does not smoke or 


lars Free. | 


209 Perkins ns Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 





























All the Fanity Use 
a 


Because it heals all skin affections. 


oo 





Cures Itchi 

Eczema, I ipatne, } 
fh Chats Baby Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Tyee Burns. 





A home-made drin 












A 25 cent © makes 5 
delicious beverage. 
for the sake of larger 


spate is 


It ensures a Clear Complexion, ' 

. in stamps for sample. Soid by drug- 

gists. Price, a, tot postage paid. . 

COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. mw. 3 
Use COMFORT SOAP for Hands and Complexion, 2c. ££e. | 
RY TH 
, HAIRAY SKIN. | 
An elegant dressing, Prevents | 
baldness, gray hair, and dandruff. | 

Makes thebeir grow thick and soft. 

of the 
kin. Heals cuta, burns, bruises and 


be Sieeens Hirss’. 








_o- All druggists or by mail eocia. 4 Stone St ui. -¥. 














k. 


A health-giving drink. 
A thirst-quenching drink. 

A drink that is popular everywhere. 
Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 
, ma 5 gallons of this 
m’t be deceived ifa dealer, 


fit, tells you some other 
Ree tis false. No imitation 











Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
621 
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THE AMENITIES OF LIFE. 
OX morning while in ‘a village store, preparing to tie 
several packages into one ready for the express, a young 


woman who was calling on one of the employés came tow 
ards me with the pleasant words, ‘‘Can’t 1 help you?” 
With a recognition of her kindness I accepted it, adding that 
her thoughtfulness was not common ‘It is little enough 
we can do for one another in this world,” was her rejoinder; 


but I thought she did that little remarkably well. 


In the car, n ng after, I noticed a pretty, modest, self 
possessed maiden of nine or thereabouts, and as I watched 
the fa ind motions that so attracted me there entered and 
sat beside het woman with a boy of three or four at her 
side and a baby in arms. Perceiving that the latter was as 
much as could well be looked after by one, the little girl, be 
f ' ‘ther noticed the boy’s ineffectual efforts to climb 
the seat, or at least had the chance or wish to aid him, was 
lifting him up in motherly fashion. Moreover, when the car 





Biovuse Watst ror Girt From 14 To 16 YEARS OLD. 


t pattern and description see No. IL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Sea-sipe Dress oy CrossBpaRRED Fig. 2.—EmpromereD Batiste Dress. Fig. 3.—Curron Créron Gown. Fig. 4 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet 


WooL 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 





Tennis Biovse.—[See Page 609.] 
For pattern and description see No. XIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


stopped, for fear he should fall while standing, she held her 
arm about him, What a charm was added to the charmer! 
Had the mother or her child been beautiful, had there been 
great fascination about either, such as of dress or style, the 
thoughtfulness of the nine-year-old would have been less 
noticeable. This was true generosity and courtesy of heart 
developed early in seemingly small ways, but really great 
ones. Very likely the daily responsibility of small brothers 
or sisters at home had been the means of bringing out these 
elements, yet few even so situated extend their care to 
strangers 

One morning while waiting at the florist’s for a few flow- 
ers a lady came to pay her bill; and no acquaintance exist 
ing between herself and the woman bookkeeper, except that 
of an occasional and business nature, I was og to hear 
the accountant say, in a low soft tone: “ Why, Mrs. ——, you 
are in mourning since 1 saw you. How sorry lam for you!” 


‘NS 


«XQ 
vty) 
VAN \ 


np} dif A oll 
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The most sensitive nature could not have been hurt or of- 
fended, for the face of the young- woman was filled with a 
sympathetic sorrow that said far more plainly than her 
words, ‘‘ How I feel for you!” The mourner was moved by 
the deep-felt condolence of,the look and the delicate way of 
speaking, and leaving a moment after, thanked the account- 
ant for her sympathy. ‘‘There,” thought I, “is a heart 
sincerely entering into the losses of another.” 

In the public ways and conveyances, in the comings and 
goings of daily life, we hardly expect, or ought, perhaps, to 
expect, more than mere courtesy; not seldom we experience 
real discourtesy. I remember hearing a well-dressed man, 
to all appearance a gentleman, find fault very noisily and 
offensively because a woman, the open car being full and 
running only on the half-hour, stood in front of him. Such 
a blockade is by no means agreeable, we allow. But who 
that has any regard for the feelings, needs, or rights of oth- 
ers would think of noticing it aloud? Often in travelling a 
man or woman, finding it necessary to move up uncomfort- 
ably close in order to admit a new-comer, will jerk, scowl, 
turn the back, or do it with so ill a grace as to annoy keenly 





Surrt Watst For Girt From 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. XLX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Dress ror Grrat rrom 15 To 17 Years 


For pattern and description see No. XIV. OLD. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


For pattern and description see No. XVI. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 



































BACK VIEW OF WORTH SCARF ON FRONT 


a sensitive nature. On the other hand, one is sometimes set 
next to Ged’s noblemen or noblewomen, who let neither an 
engrossing newspaper, bor a new book, nor a nice garment, 
nor love of ease, crush out the sense of fraternal duty and 
kindly consideration. It is a real pleasure to meet men and 
women on the street, in the cars, on the boats, in hotels, 
stores, and stages, who have thought for others, shown in 
their very manner of passing them and looking at them, who 
are not too absorbed in self to note with kindly concern how 
their fellows are faring. The utter indifference with which 
a large part of humanity—and by no means the poor- 
est and least cultured —regards the other, is often 
absolutely sickening. The philanthropist asks, ‘Is 
not this a mass of selfishness?’ Yet a large, very 
large, part of the rudeness and discourtesy we see is 
due to childish recklessness, to absorption in one’s 
own affairs, rather than to real disregard of the feel- 
ings and claims of others 
* Evil is wrought by want of thonght 
As well as want of beart.” 


While I was once thinking in an omnibus of the 
extreme plainness, almost ugliness, of a face near the 
door, its owner pulled the strap, helped the waiting 
passengers to enter, and reached their fare so grace 
fully and graciously that his visage was no longer 
ugly; throughout the journey he was busy for the 
comfort of others. I was never so impressed with 
the magic of manner; at last the homeliness was ei 
ther transformed or invisible, lost in the charm of 
his conduct. Beauty of face and of figure is unde 
niably the first quality to strike the eye; but manner 
is what conquers, if all other beauty be wanting. 
Had men and women no higher aim than to make 
themselves pleasing, such a bearing is desirable; but 
some, not a few, nohje souls do amiable things from 
the pure love of rightness, of fraternal service, of 
Christian feeling 

In many cases the bearing of the outside world 
matters comparatively little to men and women. 
Doors may be slammed on them; they may be nudged 
on the right and jostled on the left without a “ Par- 
don!” their tender feet may suffer from a rude bus- 
kin, their sensitive souls from a loud-whispered crit- 
icism or a laughing stare; their fresh gowns and 
coats be dealt with like old clothing ; but when once 
at home the ills of the outer world are trifling, if told 
they have a sympathetic smile, or more, as the case 
demands. Yet even with a perfect home I have 
known a fine organization suffer sharply from con- 
tact with the rude currents of the world. Some 
sensitive persons are unhappy if the greeting 
of a passing acquaintance be cool, if some one has 
laughed suspiciously while looking at them, or if a 
gruff or saucy word has come from a counter. We 
all know the contrary effect of opposites, and how 
much cheer a gay word or cordial smile can impart 
to even the happiest life. Now what must ugly 
manners, by-the-way, be to those who have an ugly 
home, or none at all? Rather, 1 ought to say, what 
will kindly looks and aetions be to such miser 
able souls? Perhaps their all of brightness. A sun- 
ny look, the taking of a bundle for a moment, the 
stopping of a car, the interest in one’s finding a pame 
in the directory or a number in the street or a street 
in the city, the occasional giving of a flower when 
the child’s or invalid’s eye looks at it hungrily—these 





WORTH GOWN 
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and manifold other ways 
are there of casting a ray 
into the darkness of life 
and a sweetness into its 
bitter waters. 

Lowell most beautifully 
characterizes the woman 
that won his heart; the 
portraiture is in the poem 
“My Love,” and two of 
the stanzas are these: 

‘* Yet in herself she dwelleth 
not 

Although no home were half 

so fair; 

No simplest duty is forgot, 

Life hath no dim and lowly 


spot 
That doth not in her eunshine 
share. 


* She doeth little kindnesses 

Which most leave undone or 
despise ; 

For nanght that sets one 
heart at ease, 

That giveth happiness or 
peace, 

Is low esteeméd in her eyes.” 
Cuan.orre Fiske Bares. 


Scarf Mantle and 
Charlotte Corday Hat. 


See illustration on front page. 


Tt graceful scarf, 
made of satin-striped 
black silk, isalike suitably 
worn by both the young 
and those of maturer 
years. It is hung in cape 
fashion across the back on 
a little bolero jacket of 
black velvet, and caught 
to the fronts of the jacket 
with a knot of mauve 
ribbon, falling from there 
in long tabs that extend to 
within a few inches of the 
foot of the skirt. The 
jacket leaves the throat 
slightly exposed, and 
framed in a ruche of black 
lace. Two frills of lace 
with a ruched heading 
border the cape part of the 
scarf, and a single similar 
frill is carried all around 
the tabs. The mauve 
knots on the front are 
connected by long ends of 
the same ribbon loosely 
tied. 

The Charlotte Corday 
hat, a recent design from the Maison Virot, has a crown of 
Italian straw and brim of guipure lace. A flaring Louis 
XVI. bow is on the front, made of checkered pink and 
white ribbon with a pink satin edge, and a tuft of pink ge- 
raniums is at the back. 

The Worth gown, of which an illustration without the 
searf is given on this page, is of old-blue bengaline, with 
bands of blue-spotted white silk. It has a black satin belt, 
with a rosette and fringed ends at the left of the front. The 
hat is another and a different rendering of the Charlotte 
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WITHOUT SCARF.—(See Iiivsrsation on Front Pace.) 





G NIGHT 
SEA-SIDE GOWN. 


Corday. The straw crown isspangled with gold and straw 
drops, and the brim is of very handsome real lace. The bow 
is of stiffly spreading loops of ribbon to match the gown, 
transfixed from either side by large jet pins. 


SEA-SIDE GOWN. 

HOT serge in red and blue is the material of this simple 

little gown. The skirt is be!l-shaped and plain, The 
jacket has a fitted back with an added basque gathered on 
under the broad belt of tan leather, which passes 
through the revers of the front. A shirt front of red 
and blue shot silk fills the open front of the jacket, 
the high collar and the facing of the hood being of 
the same silk. Light straw hat with Ddise lace and 
small poppies. Russet shoes and red silk stockings. 


THE NECK AND ARMS. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE IERRICK 


t ie or twelve years ago the beauty of a woman's 
neck or arms was of less importance than it is 
now. True, every woman desires to be beautiful for 
her own sake, and so the girl who had a prettily 
rounded neck and well-shaped arms felt an innocent 
pleasure in them, and an equally innocent pride that 
the square or triangle of neck revealed by her party 
gowns and the bit of arm that showed between elbow 
sleeves and gloves were comely to view 

A great change has been wrought by the almost 
universal fashion of low-necked and short-sleeved 
gowns. To be d la mode the party-goer must wear 
them, and she mourns with great mortification if her 
throat is long and has a “‘salt-cellar” conformation, 
if her shoulder-blades are painfully prominent, and if 
her elbows are sharp and thin, The last defect may 
be partially concealed by long gloves that join the 
shoulder -strap, and hang loosely enough to leave 
room for the imagination, The shoulders and throat 
may indeed be veiled by gauze or lace, but in that 
case the low-necked gown is no longer a low-necked 
gown, and while the high-cut costumes may do very 
well for matrons and elderly maidens, bare neck and 
shoulders are decreed to be comme il faut for buds 
and half-blown roses. 

**What shall 1 do to make my arms and neck 
plump?” writes the thin woman, despairingly, to the 
oracle of her favorite fashion paper. 

Alas, that a prompt and satisfactory answer should 
be so hard to give! 

The best way to make the arms and neck round is 
to increase the plumpness of the entire figure by 
flesh-producing diet. Moreover, inunctions of oil are 
recommended by some ogy These consist 
simply of applications of olive oil rubbed into the 
skin by vigorous friction. The oil is applied not only 
to the parts that especially need filling out, but to the 
entire body impartially, since what fattens one part 
will fatten all. The oil is absorbed by the skin, which 
thus lends its aid to the stomach in taking in and as- 
similating nourishment. The process is a slow one, 
but it is the best that is as yet known. 

To whiten the skin on the neck and arms any of 
the preparations may be used that have previously 
been recommended for the face. Powder, if judi- 
ciously applied to the neck, need not be apparent, but 
it is never safe to use it on the arms unless the wearer 








is willing to run the risk of whitening the ! 


arm of her partner in dance or promenade. | 
Luckily the present custom of wearing gloves | 
long enough to reach t shoulder and of 
keeping them on during e enti evening i 
lessens the desirability of white arms 

As a rule, the dictates of fashion, unless 
they are unusually absurd, are best not dis 


regarded Nevertheless, the very thin wo 
if she resigns herself to wearing | 


rowns. or 


man is wise 


high at least to covering 


necked 


her lean shoulders with a tucker of lace or 
tulle Thus gowned she will be much less 
conspicuous than if she parades her emaeia 
tion in the eyes of the never ultra-charitable 
world 

Likewise, the woman who has passed mid 
die age should appreciate the fact that her day 
for low-necked gowns has gone by. Possibly 
she will tell you with pride that she was a 
ways noted for the plumpness and beauty 


of her neck and arms. Undoubtedly that was 
true, but it was true ten or fifteen years ago 
Now, even if she has gained in adipose tissue, 
the flesh seems to have shrunk away from 
under the skin, leaving this to lie in loose 
folds that are only ugly Still more unat 


tractive is the thin woman who still insists 
upon displaying her thin shoulders, her 
pinched throat. One would think that or- | 


dinary « would 
change her stvle of dress 

In an English novel now little read a bro- 
ther and sister are described as escaping from 
l-room, and hanging over the stair 
guests at a ball make their 
dressing-room to the drawing 


mon -sense move her to 


the schox 
rail to 
way from the 


watch the 


er and scrawnier they get, the more back they 
show ? 

Other people besides the small English girl 
have asked the same question 

A word here may not be 
the general figure The thin woman thinks 
her lot is very hard to bear; the stout one 
knows that her burden is the heavier in more 


ways than one It is possible for the over- 
slender girl, by the aid of a clever dress- | 
maker, to increase her apparent size. She | 
may lace loosely or not at all, she may wear 


gauzy materials puffed and frilled to an un- 
limited extent, or she may by a little judi- 
cious and entirely justifiable padding give 
herself an appearance of plumpness she does | 
not really possess 
In the case of the 
no such palliatives 


stout woman there are 
Her gowns may—they 


must—fit to perfection, but she must wear no 
light, fluffy fabrics. Severe simplicity of | 
cut must be her law, and plain, heavy ma 


terials in stripes or solid dark colors are her 
only choice. By study of her possibilities 
she may make herself look tolerably well, 


but her chief alm must be to be 
uous 

Let her never be led away into tight lacing. 
In the first place it does no good If she 
confines her waist too closely she forces down 
the flesh upon her hips and up about her 
shoulders and bust, and thus frustrates her 
own purpose She runs the risk of making 
her nose red and of permanently injuring her 
health. She must, however, wear a really 
good, well-fitting corset, and console herself 
with the thought that the woman whose 
bones 


inconspic 


traces of advancing age less quickly than a 
slender woman, and is less prone to wrinkles 


A LEAP-YEAR PROPOSAL. 
is generally supposed that the idea of 


T 
| young girls proposing marriage in leap 
year is a pleasant little fiction of the humor 
ist, but there is evidence that sometimes the 
fair sex does avail itself of its quadrennial 
privilege An anecdote told in England of 
a member of the House of Commons is a 
in point. . According to the raconteur 
who is responsible for the story, the Com 
moner had been paying attention to a young 
lady for a long while, and had taken her to 
attend the House until she was perfectly 
posted in its rules. On the 
season, out, he 


cise 


as they came 
bouquet, saying 


lay | offer you my handful of flowers?” 


She promptly replied, ‘‘I move to amend 
by omitting all after the word hand.” 

He blushingly accepted the amendment, 
and they adopted it unanimously 

Certainly the proposal was most subtly 
put, and only goes to show how much better 
and more practical than that of most men is 
a woman's proposal 
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EXTRACT OF BEEF 


As a medical comfort 
Medi 


and stimulant. The 
ai Profession recommends highly the use 


 Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract 


in all cases of weakness and digestive disorder. 
Try a cup when exhausted and see how refresh- 
img it ie 
This ie a of Justas 
fac-simile 
of the 

signature 


BE SURE AND 


von Liebig 
on the jar. 


GET THE GENUINE. 


| 
room 
Why is it,” asks the sister, ‘‘ that the old 
| 
| 


amiss in regard to 


| LEGHORN, ITALY. 












are well covered with flesh shows the | 





| thing that has ever done her any 





last day of the 
» bought her a | 
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A Feastof Good Things 


One Pound of Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
will make everything in the following list: 


20 tea biscuit, 12 apple fritters, 12 corn muffins, 


1 chocolate cake, 6 crumpets, 6 baked apple 
20 batter cakes, 1 suet pudding, damplings, 

1 orange cake, 12 English muffins, 1 cake, 

1 ice-cream cake, 1 strawberry 1 roll jelly cake, 
30 cookies, shortcake. 20 Scotch scones, 


1 coffee cake, 15 egg rolls, 1 pound cake, 
1 cocoanut cake, 1 Boston pudding, 15 wafiles, 

1 loaf ginger bread, 1 chicken pie, or 1 lemon cream 
1 Minnehaha cake, Yankee potpie. cake, and 


1 spice cake, 12 crullers, 
utch apple 


pudding, 


1 apple pudding, 
8 snowballs, 
1 cottage pudding, 
Marion Harland, Author of “Common Sense in the Household,” writes, 
February 5, 1892: ‘A like quantity of Cleveland’s Baking Powder goes 
further and does better work than any other of which I have knowledge. 
It is therefore cheaper.” 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder 


Most economical and absolutely the best. 
















Marion Harland’s 


able article on Coupmehzing (HovsexEeErer’s WEEKLY, Feb. 11, 1893), deals 
with all kinds of Preserved Soups 


The following b an E-x< T RAC:T from same: 
**<—1 have tried every v: ariety 
of ‘White Label’ Soups and found all invariably admirable. 
“White Label” Soups in case lots, sent express prepaid on receipt of price. Quarts, 83.00 
per doz. ; Pints, #.00 per doz.; 4 Pints, $1.50 per doz. ARMOUR PACKING CO. 
Send 10 Cents and name of SOUP DEPARTMENT, 
your Grocer for Samplecan. 47 VARIETIES. KANSAS CITY. 


RETAIL 25¢ PER QUART 
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“| speak not out of weak surmises, 
but from proof.” 


LARD 
MUST 


since COTTOLENE has come to 
take its place. The satisfaction 
with which the have hailed 
the advent of the Shortening 


Cottolene 


evidenced by the rapidly increas- 

ing enormous sales is —, 
ITIVE not only of its 

value as a new article o diet 


but is also sufficient seoet, of the 


general desire to be rid of indi- 
ible, unwholesome, una’ 

ae lard, and * all the ills 
lard promotes. Try 


Cottolene 


at once and waste no time in 
discovering like thousands of 
that you have now 


NO USE 
FOR LARD. 


Send three cents in stamps to N. K. 
Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for handsome 
Cottolene Cook’ Book, containing six 
hundred —- prepared by nine emi- 
nent authorities on cooking. 

Made only by 

N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 

Chicago, St. Louis, Nontreal, New York, Bosten, 
Philadeiphia, San Francisco, ete. 








Rae’ s Lucca Oil ™?"t aenente. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


Be. 
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‘The Cough 8 
72 Tastes Good. Use in tae 
Sold by Druggists, 


CONSUMPTIO 


FASHIONS FAD. 


| 

little boy | EVAN 2 
| on 
‘ee 





N 


years old. My little sis-| 
ter has taken four bottles 
of Piso’s Cure for Con- 


sumption, and it is the first 





good. She is only 4 years old, and | 


has had a very bad Cough ever since 


iad 
Lawn-Iennis. 


she was a year old, till now she is al- 
most entirely over it.—BIRT FRED- | 


ERICK, Keensburg, Ills., Mar. ; 20, '93- 


By JAMES DWIGHT, M.D. _ Illustrated 
| from Instantaneous Photographs. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


| The book not only embodies a valuable discus- 
| sion of the game itself, but with its tables and 
chapters on scoring, handicapping, and the dif- 
ferent strokes of the game, it will make an in- 
dispensable hand-book for daily use during the 
tennis season. The tllustraticns are very in- 
teresting, being instantaneous photographs of 
well-known tennis players in the act of making 
the particular strokes under discussion, 
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CURES ‘CONS TIPATIC N 





Bea 
An agreeable Laxative and NERVE TONIC. Formula 
on every package. Sold it Druggists on a guarantee or 


K by mail, asc x 
DER, 254 


KO NO "An Elegant 7 TOOTH PO 
C. Wells & Co., Le Roy, N. Y 


The manual is fully up to date. It deals with 
| the game in a simple, straightforward fashion, 

which makes what the writer has to say as plain 
as language allows, and it begins at the begin- 
ning. For the person who has it in mind to 
try a hand at lawn-tennis and wants some pre- 
liminary knowledge there is nothing in the 
form of print which is likely to be of as much 
assistance as this work.—PAtladelphia Bulletin. 





Send fy stamp for free Sample 


whole matter from the preparation of the 
ground to the regulation of tournaments.— 
Literary World, Boston. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


te” For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, on receipe oS the price. 


Children Cry Sry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
624 


©u Consu Coughs, Croup, Sore 


Threat Sold by all —- on a Guaran’ 




















A comprehensive little volume covering the | 





CHOCOLAT MENIER 
‘“ - 


@} Is your 
/Grocer 
alive 


to the interests of 
m his customers — 
me YOu in particular? 
fee §=6r Did ~you ever 
reflect that it is the consumer who 
must do the work usually in all linés 
of progress ? 

Has it ever occurred to you that 
there must be a reason for the sales of 
CHOCCLAT MENIER aggregating 
Thirty-three [Million Pounds per an- 
num? Have you ever tried if? If 
not, why not? Possibly you did not 
know that Cocoa and CHOCOLATE 
bear the same relation to each other as 
Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 
Send your address to ) MENIER, W. Broadway 
oa Leonard ->—— 

, N.Y. City, 
fe w sample and 
directions for a 
perfect cup of 
chocolate. 





ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CH LAT 


Annual Sales Eoceed 93 miLLion LBS. 





MRS, GRAHAM’S 


Jasmine 
: Kosmeo 


ye a; of 
Is the finest of 


dug 
7 haf TOILET CERATES. 


Soothing, Healing, and Cleansing in the highest 
degree. t has the quality of making the flesh firm 
and the skin fine-grained and close-pored, thus pre- 
venting the formation of wrinkles. enders the skin 
pena soft, smooth, and velvety. Contains no 
mineral oils or animal fate, and unlike glycerine or 
vaseline and kindred preparations does not promote 
the growth of hair on the face. It is especially nice 
to use before applying face powders, and to protect 
the skin from wind and sun. Price, 75 cents. For 
sale by druggists. Sent by mail, postpaid. Sample 
sent for 0c. Mrs, GERVAISE GRAHAM, 
** Beauty Doctor,”’ 1255 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 11). 


MaLviNa CREAM 


For Besutifving ¢ the wo Comptextep, 


) a Desckies. ¥ Tan, 
4 Not Ronrncer na but rome 


eral =, and anentl LA 
jon to its original Ifreshness. Fi a 


malipa ieee fyge Soke Pt ubert 


GENTS WANTED—The work is ene F my, 
f\ and adapted to both young and old of either oe 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine, 















